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Foreword 


HE APPROPRIATE RELATION of women to the Young 

Men’s Christian Association has been a subject of 
debate from the early days of that organization. ‘The 
period since World War I has been a time of unusual 
discussion. The study reported under the title Y.M.C.A. 
Constituency After One Hundred Years to the 1944 meet- 
ing of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s of the 
United States, led to a fresh investigation of current prac- 
tices reported under the title Women and Girls in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The acute interest in the subject indicated by this and 
other developments led the Committee on Historical Re- 
sources to the conclusion that a comprehensive and ac- 
curate history of the relations of women to the Y.M.C.A., 
and of the influence of the changing status of women in 
American society would make a timely contribution to 
satisfactory present-day adjustments. 

The Committee was of the opinion that this historical 
study should be made by a woman, or women, who could 
pursue the investigation with scientific objectivity. They 
should also have insight derived from prior understanding 
of the Y.M.C.A. and of the changing relations between 
the sexes. It was not specified that the authors should 
have been Y.W.C.A. secretaries and should be wives of 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries. When, however, two women in the 
persons of Dr. Mary Ross Hall and Mrs. Helen Firman 
Sweet were discovered who had the other qualifications 
deemed necessary and had also these organizational rela- 
tions, it gave the Committee assurance that they would 
approach certain aspects of the subject with unusual sym- 
pathy and insight. 
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The two writers have worked together closely and 
share the responsibility for all statements. For conve- 
nience, however, the task of research and writing was di- 
vided. ‘The parts relating specifically to the Y.M.C.A. 
record are largely the work of Helen Sweet; those which 
present the story of woman’s role in American life are 
the work of Mary Hall. 

The authors have sought and received the counsel and 
criticism of four members of the Committee as the in- 
vestigation and the writing of this volume progressed. 
The Committee commends the book as a good piece of 
historical research that should be highly useful at the 
present time not only to friends and leaders of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations but to a much wider circle 
of those having either a practical or a scientific interest in 
the changing relations of women. 


S. Wirt WILEY—Chairman, 
Committee on Historical Resources, 
Bureau of Records, Studies and Trends, 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s in U.S.A. 
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Preface 


ia DECEMBER 1945 there were over 150,000 women and 
girls who were full members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This surprising fact needs some 
explanation which can only be made by telling the story 
of women’s relation to the Association throughout its 
history. It is to present that story that this book has been 
written. 

The record of the Y.M.C.A.’s work with men and boys 
is long and impressive. Its male membership in the 
United States today exceeds one and one-quarter million. 
Its history has been told from various points of view.t. No 
historical record of the women’s work in the Association 
has been made, however, nor have the general histories of 
the Association given the subject any special attention. 
This omission is not peculiar to Y.M.C.A. histories. It is 
generally true of most histories of American life: ““Woman, 
if rated by the scant attention she gets in American his- 
torical writing, is the forgotten sex.’’ 

Within the memory of present-day adults the status 
of women in American society has changed greatly. In 
education, industry and business, professions, public af- 
fairs, suffrage, recreation, and other fields, the nature of 
their participation and public attitudes toward it are 
far different from those of 1900. Some of these changes 
have come about through the direct efforts of the women 
themselves. Beneath those efforts, however, has been the 
slow but steady movement of general social change. This 
has affected attitudes toward women and their “sphere” 
even more than has their own courageous and persevering 
work; to a great degree, it has made that work possible. 


All citations are to documents and notes listed by number at the end of 
each chapter. 
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The purpose of this book is to tell the story of women’s 
relation to the Y.M.C.A., but it cannot be told by itself. 
We need to see the changing role of women in American 
society as a whole and the experience of other institutions 
in whose work they have participated with men. 

Because it is important to see the continuity of women’s 
part in American life we shall start with the colonial 
period, but we will move as quickly as possible to 1851 
when the American Y.M.C.A. was organized. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the continuous 
guidance of the Committee on Historical Resources, both 
as a group and as individuals. We are especially grateful 
to Miss Mary Thorpe, Librarian of the Historical Library 
of the Y.M.C.A., for her invaluable help in locating 
SOUICES. 


HELEN FIRMAN SWEET Mary Ross HALL 
New York, 1947 


*See Eddy, Sherwood, A Century with Youth (New York, Association 
Press) ; Ellenwood, James, Look at the “Y” (Association Press); Pence, 
Owen, The Y.M.C.A. and Social Need (Association Press); Doggett, 
Laurence L., A History of the Y.M.C.A. (Association Press) . 

* Groves, Ernest R., The American Woman (Emerson Books, Inc., 
1944) Sip ake 


CHAPTER I 
American Women Before 1850 


HE MEN AND WOMEN who founded the early colonies 
Ti America had no idea that the freedom they hoped 
to enjoy in the new home had any special application to 
women. They accepted without question the European 
tradition, centuries old, that woman was dependent on 
man and inferior to him mentally as well as physically. 
In this they had the support of the social structure as 
well as that of the Church and the Bible, the highest 
authorities they accepted. During the hard, early colonial 
years, women’s stamina, courage, and judgment were 
tested to the limit; but there is little evidence that this 
made any real difference in the general assumption about 
their abilities or appropriate role. 

As settlers pushed across the mountains and set up 
homes farther and farther from the seaboard, however, 
there was a spiritual as well as physical departure from 
the past. Here again women worked shoulder to shoulder 
with their husbands, often in complete isolation. In 
such a situation the conventions, and eventually many of 
the ideas, connected with their alleged inferiority became 
incongruous. Here were being laid the foundations for 
coeducation, women’s participation in local government, 
and for the first state laws giving women the vote, which 
were to come in the nineteenth century. 

In spite of women’s important help during the Revo- 
lutionary War, the East generally continued to feel that 
they should keep to a limited orbit. Various reasons were 
offered. Women needed protection; they were weak; it 
was improper, not to say sacrilegious, for them to partici- 
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pate in public life or activities. ‘Their place was in the 
home. This was especially true of the women of upper 
social and economic levels, who were not pushed out of 
the home in order to earn a living. These ideas about 
women’s need for protection did not mean that all of 
them led drab or uninteresting lives, or that their in- 
fluence was confined to the domestic circle. The records 
show women of keen insight like Abigail Adams, wife 
of the second President, and others of skill and tact like 
Dolly Madison. These women wielded powerful influ- 
ence but did so indirectly or within the conventions, and 
their husbands usually got the credit! 

This situation existed not only in the East but in the 
aristocratic circles of the South. ‘There women enjoyed 
great prestige, but it was also taken for granted that they 
should be shielded from many aspects of the world at 
large. It is important to remember that the regulations 
which surrounded women were thought of as necessary 
protections rather than restrictions, though it now seems 
as if the result were the same. Furthermore the men were 
not the only ones who put masculine and feminine traits 
into now outmoded categories. Catherine Beecher, 1800- 
1878, pioneer in women’s education, is the source of the 
following: 


Heaven has appointed to one sex the superior and to the 
other the subordinate station, and this without reference to 
the character or conduct of either. 


On the other hand there were men who thought of 
the differences between men and women in quite other 
terms as shown by the following: 


It is an opinion pretty generally established, that in 
strength of mind as well as of body, men are greatly superior 
to women. Let us, however, duly consider the several pro- 
pensities and paths chalked out to each by the author of their 
nature. Men are endowed with boldness and courage, women 
are not. The reason is plain: these are beauties in our char- 
acter; in theirs they would be blemishes. Our genius often leads 
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to the great and arduous; theirs, to the soft and pleasing; we 
bend our thoughts to make life convenient, they turn theirs 
to make it easy and agreeable. ... 

The fair sex should naturally hope to gain from our con- 
versation knowledge, wisdom and sedateness; and they should 
give to us, in exchange, humanity, politeness, cheerfulness, 
taste and sentiment.? 


This is an expression of high regard for women’s gifts. 
Yet the writer might quite consistently have opposed 
tasks and responsibilities for women which would put 
them in the public eye. ‘They were on a pedestal and too 
pure to be exposed to the contamination of the world. 
It is clear, however, that the writer was referring to 
women of the well-to-do group. At that very time hun- 
dreds of women worked far beyond their strength in 
home and factory. ‘They had no protection. More for- 
tunate men and women knew little about them and 
thought less. 

The Industrial Revolution did not immediately affect 
the States, owing to the opposition of English monopo- 
lists, but between 1790 and 1830 the factory system grew 
rapidly. Many women who had already been working in 
their homes in the manufacturing of textiles followed 
the work into the factories. Population shifted from rural 
areas to manufacturing centers and women who could 
not have left their homes for full-time employment could 
now take work near by. By 1850 there were nearly twice 
aS many women as men in the Massachusetts shoe in- 
dustry. 


Women formed, roughly speaking, two-thirds to three- 
fourths, and in some places as much as nine-tenths, of the 
total number of factory operatives in the first half of the 
century. Many of the early mill-workers were country girls 
who simply came in for a time in order to earn a little money, 
often for their wedding outfits.® 


The mills in some communities established boarding- 
houses to accommodate the large numbers of these young 
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women. These homes were usually carefully supervised: 
on the part of some, out of general concern for the work- 
ers’ welfare; on the part of others, because it made it 
easier to get workers! Wages were very low and working 
conditions and hours often very bad. ‘There were strong 
protests against all this, especially with respect to women 
leaving the shelter of home. But even with the low wages, 
women were getting a taste of economic independence 
which was to be a powerful factor in their efforts toward 
ereater freedom in the future. 

Insofar as working conditions were good and. factory 
owners benevolent, these women seemed to be fortunate; 
but there were people who were not impressed. Harriet 
Martineau, visiting the country in 1834, was depressed 
by the whole picture as being largely one of concentrated 
interest in production and wealth. The protection of 
women and children seemed only incidental. 

There was still another group of American women in 
this period which should be mentioned. ‘These were 
neither the overly sheltered women of means nor the 
neglected and overworked women of farm or factory. 
They were women who had to earn their living, or help 
at least, but who did it by trade or independent enter- 
prise. Their occupations included tavern keeping, vari- 
ous aspects of agriculture, running ferries and shopkeep- 
ing. Many of these women became independent finan- 
cially and the nature of their work developed a self- 
reliance which left little need to consult convention or to 
lean on men for protection.‘ 

The first women to show active interest in the 
Y.M.C.A. were almost all members of well-to-do families. 
Women of the lower working classes had neither means 
nor time to look beyond their daily round of labor and 
caring for the family. ‘Those who carried on independent 
business were absorbed in activities and interests of 
their own. 

In spite of concern about propriety and the impor- 
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tance of protection for the women of the leisure class, 
there were some activities outside the home which so- 
ciety considered thoroughly proper for them. Most of 
these were connected with the church or some form of 
religious work and were subordinate to the work of the 
men. Administrative responsibilities or financial affairs 
were thought to be beyond women’s capacities, but as 
helpers they made a welcome contribution. In 1801 when 
the Men’s Missionary societies began to be formed 
throughout New England the women organized the Fe- 
male Cent Associations to contribute a share of help. 
‘These were acclaimed by the clergy as “a beautiful ex- 
tension of women’s mission in the world.’ One report 
of the men appointed by the men’s society to inspect the 
women’s work says: 


There is a fitness and propriety . . . in females forming a 
charitable institution to aid the Missionary Society. Woman 
led the way in introducing sin and ruin into our world. She 
listened to the tempter and then tempted her husband. Hence 
the spiritual desolation of the earth; and hence, the pressing 
call for Bibles and missionaries. How fit and suitable that 
woman be united with man in diffusing the blessings of gos- 
pel grace... . Again, woman was designed to be a helpmeet 
for man... . Your institution is an helpmeet for ours. . . .5 


This complacent statement, which would infuriate a 
woman’s group of the present day, seems to have been 
received with appropriate humility, for there continued 
to be many similar auxiliaries to men’s organizations. 
But before many years the women were to be drawn into 
a movement where their role would be quite different. 
It was in the 1830’s that Garrison fired the country into 
forming the Anti-Slavery Society. Women as well as men 
joined the movement. As long as they only listened in the 
public meetings or conducted female auxiliaries they 
roused no protests. When, however, they began writing 
for papers and even speaking in public it raised a furor 
of indignation. Such activities were too closely tied up 
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with the disturbing question of women’s rights. Leading 
men of the antislavery movement tried to persuade the 
women to take a less conspicuous part in the struggle. 
They feared that the public would get the idea that 
support of the abolition cause implied that one approved 
of women’s suffrage. ‘This would, they felt sure, seriously 
endanger the cause of abolition. ‘Their influence might 
have been strong enough to convince the women but for 
an address to the Congregational churches from the 
Massachusetts General Association of Congregational 


Ministers. The following quotations are excerpts from 
the document: 


We invite your attention to the dangers which at present 
threaten the female character with widespread and perma- 
nent injury. 

The appropriate duties and influence of women are clearly 
stated in the New Testament. Those duties and that influ- 
ence are unobtrusive and private, but the source of mighty 
power. ... The power of woman is in her dependence, flow- 
ing from the consciousness of that weakness which God has 
given her for her protection, and which keeps her in those 
departments of life that form the character of the individual 
and of the nation. . . . We appreciate the unostentatious 
prayers and efforts of woman in advancing the cause of re- 
ligion at home and abroad; in sabbath schools; in leading 
religious inquirers to the pastors for instruction; and in all 
such associated efforts as become the modesty of her sex; and 
earnestly hope that she may abound more and more in these 
labors of piety and love. 

But when she assumes the place and tone of man as a 
public reformer our care and protection of her seem unneces- 
sary; we put ourselves in self-defense against her; she yields 
the power which God has given for her protection and her 
character becomes unnatural. ... We cannot, therefore, but 
regret the mistaken conduct of those who encourage females 
to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious part in measures of 
reform, and countenance any of that sex who so far forget 


themselves as to itinerate in the character of public lecturers 
and teachers.® 
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Miss Graham says: “This document probably did more 
for the American woman movement than any intellectual 
argument that could have been advanced by those who 
favored it.”? Many people who had been silent sympa- 
thizers with the cause of women’s rights now spoke out 
freely. Among these were John Greenleaf Whittier in 
The Pastoral Letter, a scathing reply to the church docu- 
ment, and William Lloyd Garrison in the Liberator. 
These expressions of support greatly strengthened the 
women’s cause in New England. 

Then came the meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in New York in 1840. Here the organization split 
over the question of having women members on the ad- | 
ministrative committee. A new organization was formed 
known as the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
As a result of the feeling aroused at this meeting women 
delegates to the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in Lon- 
don in the same year were refused admission to the floor.® 

The issue now seemed clearly drawn. Women could 
choose between two patterns. On the one hand they 
could enter men’s movements, or general movements with 
men, where as individuals or as groups they would have 
a subordinate position. On the other hand they could 
set up their own movements, which were bound to have, 
for the time being, an antagonistic character or at least 
one aggressively defensive. The majority of women, 
either from indifference or conviction, chose the former. 
A small but very able minority chose the latter. In 1848 
there was held at Seneca Falls, New York, the first 
women’s rights convention. 

Even this brief glimpse of the changes which took place 
in woman’s role in American society up to 1850 throws 
some light on certain aspects of the role she was to play 
in the Y.M.C.A. At this time men were still the pre- 
dominant sex, and it was natural that they and their in- 
terests should be the focus of social movements and 
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interest. The pattern of the Y.M.C.A. in its early years 
as a men’s organization founded by men for young men 
to which women of religious and philanthropic interest 
gave their help, fits perfectly into the social picture. 


*Markun, L., Mrs. Grundy (New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1930), 

re eyad 
P * Sketches of History, Genius, etc. of the Fair Sex by a Friend to the 
Sex (John Adams). Printed for G. Kearsley (London, 1790), pp. 140-141. 

*Calhoun, A. W., Social History of the American Family (Cleveland, 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1917-19), Vol. II, p. 175. 

*W. E. Woodward pictures a woman of this type in The Way Our 
People Lived (New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., vee chap. vii, 
“Susan Pettigrew Makes a Journey, ” pp. 198 ff. 

* Quoted by Graham, Abbie, in Ladies in Revolt (The Woman’s Press, 
1934), pp. 27-28, from Report of the Concerns of the New Hampshire 
Cent Association, September 1817 (George Hough, 1817). 

* Quoted by Graham, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

‘Graham, op. cit., p. 81. % 

* Cf. Beard, Charles A. and Mary R., The Rise of American Civilization 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930), Vol. I, pp. 758 ff. 


CHAPTER II] 
Benevolent Ladies 


HE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION was born 
A Pile in the era of the Industrial Revolution. It 
was because young men had left home and its restraining 
influences to work in shops and factories that George Wil- 
liams, a member of the drapery trade, founded the 
Y.M.C.A. in London in 1844 as a society of young men 
working together for mutual spiritual betterment. The 
number of young women who had left home for fac- 
tories at that time was comparatively small, and most of the 
places employing girls set up strictly supervised boarding- 
houses for them, as was described in the preceding chap- 
ter.t ‘This probably accounts for the fact that the work 
for men took precedence, as well as the fact that woman 
was, in those days, assumed to be a creature of purity and 
refinement, while man was considered especially suscepti- 
ble to temptation..: 

The Y.M.C.A. movement spread to America in 1851 
where, as in England, the growth of cities brought new 
temptations to young men away from home. It was 
through the efforts of a converted sea captain named 
J. V. Sullivan that the American Y.M.C.A. actually came 
into being. He had read about the new organization for 
young men in London and wanted to get a similar one 
started in Boston. In his roving life he had seen the pit- 
falls which confront young men away from home and he 
longed to see a Y.M.C.A. organized to counteract these 
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forces of evil. Thus, on December 15, 1851, “thirty-two 
men, representing twenty congregations of Boston, met 
in the vestry of the Central Church to consider the 
matter.”? Out of that meeting the Boston Y.M.C.A. was 
born and in less than five months there were 1,200 
members. 

Although this began as a young men’s organization, 
almost immediately women were drawn in to help make 
meeting rooms more homelike, to raise money, and to 
act as teachers in the Bible classes.* It seems a far cry from 
this simple beginning to the present day when women 
constitute at least 10 per cent of all Association member- 
ship. This changing status of women in the Y.M.C.A. 
was paralleled by their changing status in society during 
the ensuing hundred years. 

In the early years of its life in America the Y.M.C.A. 
was a somewhat amorphous movement, groping for a 
pattern suited to the unique social setting and religious 
climate of the country. Dr. L. L. Doggett in his History 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association called it a 
“period of uncertainty and experiment.’* During this 
early period some of the Associations wished to include 
women, not only as participants in the activities but also 
as members.*° It was shown in the preceding chapter that 
American women, though not on equal social footing 
with men, had by this time become more self-assured and 
‘vocal’ than were the colonial women. Also, men were 
taking them more into account than ever before. An or- 
ganization aiming to meet religious needs soon faced the 
necessity of meeting social needs. To do this adequately 
young women could not be entirely left out of the picture. 

The period of the fifties was one of growing tension 
in the United States over many issues—slavery, economic 
conditions, states’ rights, and others. There were many 
men and women whose thought and effort were com- 
pletely absorbed by some of these problems. But there 
were others who continued to do their part in the activi- 
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ties of “normal” life, to make it finer and better for all 
around them and to raise the level of living for others. 

For many families of the North this was a period of 
ereat prosperity. Industry was flourishing and there were 
people of wealth and many more who were in very com- 
fortable circumstances. Financial prosperity made it pos- 
sible for women of charitable interests to express them in 
generous gifts. Another aspect of life for these women 
made it possible for them to give freely of their time as 
well as their money to worthy enterprises. This was the 
added leisure which had come to them as the result of 
remarkable progress in invention during the first half 
of the century. The sewing machine, gas illumination, 
and developments in refrigeration and food preservation 
not only made work easier but kept the family in better 
health. Domestic help, too, was easy to obtain from the 
increasing number of immigrants entering the country. 
The proportion of native white Americans in this type of 
work was small because of the reluctance to compete with 
certain groups of immigrants or with Negroes. 

More leisure and a certain degree of emancipation 
from the hampering conventions of the past allowed 
women of the higher economic level to leave the con- 
fines of home to enter wider services in the community. 
These women were developing a growing interest in 
causes of all sorts. Missionary work of various kinds ab- 
sorbed the interest of many and had the great asset of 
being considered thoroughly proper. St. James himself 
could be cited as authority for the argument that one 
could visit the fatherless and widows in affliction and still 
keep one’s self unspotted from the world. The women 
not only formed auxiliaries to men’s missionary societies 
but formed associations of their own. The Women’s 
Union Missionary Society of America for Heathen Lands 
described itself as an organization “in which the ladies 
of all denominations may work together efficiently for 
their perishing sisters.” ‘Though women were to furnish 
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the chief support of this organization the men were not 
completely left out. 


Any gentleman may become a BROTHER of the society, and 
be entitled to quarterly reports, by the payment of $100. Any 
gentleman who shall found a Tutorship, or support a Bible 
reader, by the payment of $400 annually shall be a Life Di- 
rector of this society. 


The founder, Mrs. Ellen B. Mason, adds: “We propose 
that we women walk very humbly; not in antagonism to 
the gentlemen’s societies, but doing our utmost to be- 
come agents for them, of whom they will not be 
ashamed.’’® 

It was not surprising then that an organization of the 
type of the Y.M.C.A. should also attract the interest of 
the “ladies.’”’ Elements inherent in the nature and early 
philosophy of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
seemed naturally to lead to the inclusion of women in 
certain of the activities. The evangelization of young 
men was its original purpose. The leaders of the move- 
ment believed that by conversion most of the problems 
of youth could be solved. 

At the first annual convention of Y.M.C.A.’s in Amer- 
ica in 1854 one of the delegates made an impassioned 
speech about the forces of evil and the place of the 
Y.M.C.A. in combating them. In it he said: 


Our great adversary . . . is marshalling his forces, and 
endeavoring by every art to win the soldiers of the Cross 
from their allegiance to King Emmanuel. To the young men 
of America he presents all the allurements of vice, arrayed 
in their most fascinating garb, while he strives with the 
sophistries of scientific scepticism to tickle their fancy and 
beguile their understanding. For our own security and for the 
good of others we need every safe-guard that wisdom can 
suggest and piety approve, and when God in His goodness 
points out a way by which we may advance his Cause it is 
our duty, and should be our delight, to render it as effective 
as possible for the diffusion of the gospel and the salvation 
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of souls. Such an instrumentality we believe the Y.M.C.A. 
tobe 


Bible classes 


Bible classes and Mission Sunday Schools were the 
methods used to achieve those ends, and girls as well as 
boys attended them. A resolution was passed at that first 
convention recommending to the various local Associa- 
tions the establishment of at least one Mission Sunday 
School to be used as an “agent and creature of the Asso- 
ciation,” also adult Bible classes which might form the 
“nucleus of enlarged future missionary efforts.” Some 
of the delegates at the convention testified to the good re- 
sults accomplished through the Mission Sunday School 
work. They spoke of the young men and women whose 
services were secured to teach in these schools. One quaint 
illustration includes the fact that “many boys and 
girls, who four or five years ago were gathered from the 
streets and lanes of our city and snatched from the jaws 
of vice and crime, are now to be seen as Christian teach- 
ers in the schools, to which, under God’s blessing, they 
now owe their own rescue.” One gentleman from Cin- 
cinnati pointed out that the Y.M.C.A. Mission Sunday 
Schools offered an opportunity for Christian work to 
women of the poorer class. They would not have felt 
comfortable mingling with the wealthy ladies in the 
churches.* With the spreading of the gospel as its goal 
the Y.M.C.A. quite simply and naturally accepted the 
service of women. 


Women's auxiliaries 


Leaders of the Association, noting the work the ladies 
were doing through their churches, “ladies aid societies,” 
charity and missionary activity soon strove to enlist their 
interest in this new organization for Christian youth. 
Women’s auxiliaries were the outcome. They were 
usually composed of women from the various churches. 
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‘The first recorded one was in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1858. It stated that its object was to “assist young men in 
their benevolent enterprises.’’® In the first annual report 
of this auxiliary in 1858 it listed its committees as follows: 


On Relief—who shall cooperate with the Y.M.C.A. in visit- 
ing sick and relieving the destitute. 

On Sunday Schools—who shall endeavor to provide female 
teachers for such Sunday Schools as may be recommended by 
the Y.M.C.A. 

On Union—who shall maintain a correspondence with the 
Y.M.C.A. so that this Association may efficiently cooperate 
with it. | 


This was before organized social work had been estab- 
lished. Care for the sick and needy was in the hands of 
the churches and other Christian groups. The industrial 
revolution had taken men away from home, and when 
they were ill or in trouble the Y.M.C.A. felt concern for 
helping them. The services of women were sought in 
this important phase of the work. 

The Charleston Auxiliary also conducted an industrial 
school for little girls which was maintained with “‘first- 
rate success.” Such an activity was especially important 
in the early days of child labor. ‘The Y.M.C.A. in that 
locality considered itself fortunate in having the aid of 
the ladies. ‘The report in the Young Men’s Christian 
Journal for October, 1859, stated: 


Verily it is not good for men to be alone in any sense, tem- 
poral or scriptural. Why don’t other auxiliaries spring up 
in other places? We hear the young men do not encourage 
this move. ‘They are guilty of a great omission of duty. ‘They 
might as well do it at once for the time hastens on when it 
will have to be done. The ladies have no idea of permitting 
us to carry on the work alone. Shall we not, then yield at once 
a willing consent to the constraining influences of such pow- 
erful coadjutors in so worthy a cause.’ 


These auxiliaries were springing up in many places. 
The records give entertaining accounts of their varied 
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work. They donated books to the Y.M.C.A. libraries, 
presented Bibles to them, attended teas and social gather- 
ings. By their presence they improved the attendance at 
prayer meetings. New Orleans reported a successful sing- 
ing class composed of ladies and gentlemen, a highly 
popular form of recreation at that time. In Cleveland 
the ladies organized a “ragged school” for destitute chil- 
dren which ‘“‘accomplished much good.’ Mr. Watkins, 
chairman of the Central Committee, arose at the na- 
tional convention in 1860 and paid tribute to the “pleasing 
innovation of Ladies Auxiliaries.” “Women,” he said, 
“have ever been the most devoted followers of the Lord 
and their refined and spiritual natures eminently qualify 
them for deeds of charity and labors of love.” 


Money raising 

Women came to the front in donating and raising 
money for the Y.M.C.A. at an early date. At a meeting of 
the Confederation of Y.M.C.A.’s™ in Cincinnati in 1855 
a secretary from Indianapolis reported that his Associa- 
tion had been burdened with heavy debt and that the 
ladies of the city came to the rescue and relieved the 
situation, paying all their debts and placing a large sum 
in the treasury on which they had been living for some 
months.’? A resolution was passed at this convention in- 
viting the ladies to assist the Associations particularly “in 
carrying on Mission Sunday Schools and collecting funds 
for the treasury.’’** A celebration in the Boston Music 
Hall in 1857 marked the sixth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Boston Y.M.C.A. It was in the nature of a 
festival, planned and attended by the ladies who added 
greatly to its success. At a meeting of the board in 1858 
the record states, ‘““We consulted anxiously and _prayer- 
fully but found no light till the suggestion was made that 
the ladies hold a fair.” The result was the raising of 
$1,400 for the Y.M.C.A. treasury.1* 

The early records of most of the Associations are filled 
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with accounts of the ladies’ money-making projects, Peach 
festivals and Floral fairs were the order of the day. Syra- 
cuse reported Strawberry festivals in the spring and 
Peach festivals in the fall. The Washington Y.M.C.A. 
was so grateful for the money raised by the ladies that 
they gave them the privilege of using the Y.M.C.A. library 
free of charge for a year. In reporting on the $7,000 
netted at a Ladies’ Floral Fair in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, mention is made of how the “noble Christian ladies 
caught the drooping banner of the Association.” It went 
on to state that “our library and rooms bear evidence of 
their gentle touch and in all things the Ladies Auxiliary 
proved itself an invaluable coadjutor.’’*® Much of the 
money raised went to support the Mission Sunday Schools. 
There were other uses to which it was put, such as relief 
of the destitute, as well as general Association expenses. 
One Association reported that the ladies raised money for 
life membership in the Y.M.C.A. for all the pastors of 
the city.1* This was considered a noble gesture, worthy 
of emulation in other Associations. 

‘There were other movements in the 1850’s in which the 
atmosphere was much less peaceful. ‘The preceding chap- 
ter depicted the troubles among the antislavery forces 
brought on by the conservative opposition to public ac- 
tivities on the part of women.’’ Their failure to gain 
admission to the floor of the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention did not stop their activity, however. Their sym- 
pathies for the cause went much too deep for that. The 
most spectacular contribution to it was of course that of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. In the temperance movement 
the opposition to women’s participation split the organi- 
zation clean in two. Some of the most active Daughters 
of Temperance were also leaders in the agitation for 
women’s rights. ‘They were much too frank in their 
analysis of the temperance movement and its implica- 
tions for women to suit some of the leading ‘Sons.’ 
Though duly elected delegates to a convention of the 
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(New York) Men’s State Temperance Society, the women 
were ruled off the floor.12 A meeting of “friends of 
temperance” was held in New York City in May, 1853, for 
the purpose of planning a world’s temperance conven- 
tion. Here disagreement over the presence of women re- 
sulted in the formation of two groups, one calling itself 
a Whole World’s ‘Temperance Convention, the other the 
Half World’s Temperance Convention. The latter, in 
addition to protesting against women, also excluded Dr. 
James McCune Smith, because he was a Negro. Horace 
Greeley’s flippant name for this group was “‘the Simon- 
pure white male orthodox Saints’ Convention.’ Evi- 
dently some of the local societies could not believe the 
leaders were as conservative as that name implied, for two 
of them appointed as their delegate to the meeting of the 
Half World’s Convention the Reverend Antoinette 
Brown, an ordained Congregational minister. Her cre- 
dentials were accepted but when she attempted to speak 
on a resolution, one of the men started a mob protest 
which lasted till time for adjournment. Horace Greeley 
reported on this convention in the New York Tribune as 
follows: 

This convention has completed three of its four business 
sessions, and the results may be summed up as follows: First 
day—crowding a woman off the platform. Second day—gag- 
ging her. Third day—voting that she shall stay gagged. 


Having thus disposed of the main question, we presume the 
incidentals will be finished this morning.?° 


With experiences like these taking place around them, 
it is little wonder that some leaders of the Y.M.C.A. were 
cautious on the question of women’s participation in this 
organization. While it had been founded exclusively for 
young men, nevertheless the idea had not completely 
crystallized at first. ‘The members were still feeling their 
way forward in the matter of program and scope of work 
which seemed appropriate to the movement. No stand- 
ards or set pattern had been laid down in this first 
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decade. Their precise object did not seem clear, accord- 
ing to Samuel Lowry at an early convention.”! Each Asso- 
ciation more or less set its own pace. Dr. L. L. Doggett 
wrote in his History of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation that “intercommunication between the American 
Associations existed to some extent from the first.’’?? Let- 
ters and papers apparently went back and forth, but it 
was not until 1854 that a call was sent out for a conven- 
tion of delegates of all the Associations of the United 
States and Canada. The stated purpose of this convention 
was to consider the forming of a federation.?* | 

This was the beginning of real unity of purpose and 
approach for the Y.M.C.A. The Reverend William 
Chauncey Langdon of Washington, D. C., was the man 
who deserves credit for this idea of a federation. He met 
opposition from four of the strongest Associations of the 
country, namely, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Brooklyn, but in spite of it the convention assembled in 
Buffalo with nineteen Y.M.C.A.’s represented, totaling 
thirty-seven delegates. ‘Three of these were from Boston, 
in spite of that city’s lack of enthusiasm for the plan. A 
confederation grew out of this gathering and certain stand- 
ards began to emerge. The resolutions as adopted were 
as follows: 


RESOLVED, 1. That this convention recommend to the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and 
British Provinces the formation of a voluntary confederation 
for their mutual encouragement, co-operation, and _ useful- 
ness, and that they recommend that when 22 Associations 
shall concur in the plan hereafter suggested, the said confed- 
eration shall go into operation. 

2. That a convention of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States and British Provinces be held 
annually at such time and places as may be determined. 

3. That while it would oftentimes be judicious to discuss 
in convention principles of organization and action, this 
body shall have no authority or control over the local affairs 
of any Association. 
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4. That a Central Committee be appointed, to consist of 
eleven members, five of whom shall be residents of the city 
where the committee shall, for the time being, be located, 
and shall be members of different religious denominations; 
the remaining six to be selected from the Associations gen- 
erally, not more than one member from any one Association. 

5. That the Central Committee shall maintain corre- 
spondence with American and Foreign kindred bodies, pro- 
mote the formation of new Associations, and collect and 
diffuse appropriate information, and from time to time 
recommend to the Associations such measures as may seem 
calculated to promote the general object, but it shall not have 
authority to commit any local Association to any proposed 
plan of action until approved by said Association, nor to 
assess any pecuniary rate upon them without their consent. 

6. That the Central Committee be appointed by this Con- 
vention and continue in office until their successors are ap- 
pointed by a subsequent convention. 

7. That the Central Committee shall ascertain the wishes 
of the different Associations in regard to the time and place 
of holding each annual convention, and shall issue the call as 
nearly as possible in accordance therewith.*4 


It is worth noting that Resolution 3 allowed each 
local Association complete autonomy in the line of ac- 
tivity and membership regulation. One Association re- 
ported in 1856 that “ladies had been admitted to all privi- 
leges of associate membership by paying one dollar annu- 
ally.”?> The Buffalo Y.M.C.A. found its Board of Man- 
agers recommending women to membership on the same 
terms as men in 1857. No constitutional action was 
taken at the time, however, in recognition of the recom- 
mendation.*® An early constitution of the Chicago Associa- 
tion in 1858 limited its work to young men, but a second 
one mentioned “working for the spiritual, intellectual 
and social improvement of all within its reach, irre- 
spective of age, sex, or condition, but especially of young 
men.” Later it was changed, again limiting the work to 
young men.?’ These were indications of the vacillating 
views held at the time. The Brooklyn Association, which 
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has consistently benefited by the co-operation of women 
through the years, invited them to attend the Associa- 
tion’s monthly meetings as early as 1855, and in 1859 
allowed them to become members. The reports men- 
tioned their “refining influence’ at the social gatherings.”® 

The confederation meeting at Richmond, Virginia, in 
1857, adopted the following resolutions offered by Mr. 
William Edsall of Brooklyn: 


That experience has demonstrated the fact, with some of 
the Christian Associations connected with the confederation, 
that the attendance of ladies at their society meetings has 
given increased interest to their exercises and we recommend 
to such associations who have not heretofore adopted this 
arrangement to try the experiment.?® 


Two years later at the Troy convention Mr. James 
Reed of Utica spoke for the efficacy of Mr. Edsall’s sug- 
gestion. He rose and said, “Bring ladies into the assem- 
blies and you will find them full of life and interest.”*° 

The Reverend William Chauncey Langdon of Washing- 
ton, D. C., first volunteer executive of the Confederation 
of Y.M.C.A.’s, was a firm believer in concentrating on 
young men, however. He propounded his views at the 
Troy convention in 1859. He held the conviction that 
the Y.M.C.A. was infringing upon the exclusive rights 
of the Christian Church in its program of general evan- 
gelization. He advocated that the Y.M.C.A. confine its 
work to the promotion of Christian activity among 
young men. A heated debate followed his address, for 
the country was still very much under the influence of 
the religious revival of 1858. Sunday School work and 
general evangelistic work seemed of prime importance 
to many of the delegates. One gentleman from Boston 
got to his feet and said, in refutation, ‘““The great object 
of Christian Association is the spiritual and mental 
growth of young men, but if an old man or an old woman 
asks our prayers or our sympathy shall we not pray or 
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labor with such?” Reverend Langdon offered resolutions 
expressing his position, but these were eventually tabled 
and a resolution by Mr. Eells was adopted as follows: 


That while we should work specifically in behalf of young 
men, for the sake of our associations as well as for the sake of 
our Master’s cause we should be ready to enter upon any work 
which He shall open before us.*+ 


This resolution, while not specific, kept the way open 
for further participation of women in the activities of 
the Y.M.C.A. However, Reverend Langdon’s ideas paved 
the way for the later emphasis on work exclusively for 
young men. 

At the close of this first decade of Y.M.C.A. work the 
Assotiation was definitely in the process of ‘‘finding it- 
self.” While its purpose was stated as being for the evan- 
gelization of the young men of the country, its activities 
were varied. Women had come into the picture, first 
as teachers and attendants at the Bible and Sabbath 
Schools through their auxiliaries, then as money-raisers 
and general helpers to the men. Their function during 
this period was largely that of benefactresses, rather than 
recipients of any services from the Y.M.C.A. The follow- 
ing excerpts from an article on ladies’ auxiliaries in the 
August, 1859, number of the Young Men’s Christian 
Journal sums up quite well the part played by women 
and the general attitude toward them in that period: 


The formation of Ladies Auxiliary Societies is fast becom- 
ing the order of the day. They are maintaining mission and 
industrial schools, holding prayer meetings, furnishing com- 
fort both for the body and soul to the sick and destitute. 
They often rescue feeble and bankrupt associations from im- 
pending dissolution and cheer them on to success. For these 
and other reasons our lady friends should be encouraged. 
There are cavillers in the world who are disposed to regard 
such Associations as being unfeminine and unworthy of 
women’s true position in the world; as tending too much to 
familiarize her gentle nature with the forbidding and rugged 
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realities of a depraved and corrupt humanity when she may 
be called out on missions of mercy amongst the sons of want. 
But it seems to us it would be as wise to insist, that the lily 
among thorns was therefore less a lily, or that the wilderness 
should disown the flowers that should bloom in its solitudes 
and which alone redeemed them from the abominations of 


desolation.?2 
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CHAPTER III 
Compassionate Womanhood 


E DARK DAYS OF THE CiviL War descended upon the 
i oes when the Y.M.C.A. was barely ten years old. 
Women, were to play their part in history now as never 
before. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s classic, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, had been firing the imagination of earnest women 
in the North for some time. Hers was the voice of com- 
passionate womanhood. The abolitionist movement had 
for some years been an absorbing activity of many of 
these women. It was inevitable that when war broke out 
they should throw their energies into the Federal cause, 
while the women of the South gave equally of their 
efforts to that of the Confederacy. 

During the next few years women’s activities called 
forth skill, understanding, and endurance which were a 
revelation to them as well as the men. Up to this time 
women’s work in religious and social organizations had 
been largely done in a subordinate capacity. This was 
true, as we have seen, not only in men’s organizations like 
the Y.M.C.A. but in churches and other organizations, as 
well. ‘Che changes in the character of their role in the next 
four years were not because of the deliberate efforts of the 
women so much as the nature of the situation—the needs 
which there were not enough men to fill, or which called 
for qualities uniquely feminine. Whatever the cause, the 
results were significant for them and for the organizations 
in which they worked. At least two new professions were 
opened up to women by the war—nursing and medicine. 
But these were specialized fields, and it was the work of 
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the average woman which was most significant for organi- 
zations like the Y.M.C.A., both during and after the con- 
flict. ‘The most spectacular aspect of this was the work 
of relief. 

Fort Sumter was attacked on April 13, 1861, and on 
April 15 the women of Bridgeport, Connecticut, met to 
roll bandages and prepare lint. A few days later Miss 
Almena Bates of Charlestown, Massachusetts, realizing - 
that men at war “need aid and comfort from home,” or- 
ganized a women’s Relief Society. On April 25 a meeting 
of ladies was called in New York, which formed itself into 
the Women’s Central Association for Relief. “No such 
gathering of women had ever been seen in this country,” 
so the record states.1 ‘This patriotism and contagious en- 
thusiasm spread all over the country. As a result of the 
New York meeting auxiliary associations of women sprang 
up in all parts of the loyal states and when appeals came 
from the wounded and sick their needs were promptly 
met. ‘This society planted the seed for what later became 
the United States Sanitary Commission.? Representatives 
of the Relief Association went to Washington as early as 
May of that first year of war, pleading with the authorities 
to organize something for the sick and needy in the 
Army. There were some bureaucrats who felt this was 
a group of silly women trying to intrude upon the affairs 
of state, and opposition was encountered, but it was not 
long before the realization of the soundness of their argu- 
ments dawned upon officialdom and the United States 
Sanitary Commission was organized. ‘This commission 
sought to apply the general principles of “sanitary sci- 
ence” to the Army and was the precursor of modern 
medical departments of the armed forces.’ 7 

The Relief Association became a branch of the Sanitary 
Commission and collected and administered over $5,000,- 
000 for soldiers’ needs. In addition to this, large amounts 
were raised and administered for the families of soldiers. 
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Practically all of this work was handled by women. It 
would have been hard, after the war, to convince these 
women that business affairs of churches or other organi- 
zations were out of their sphere. 

A less spectacular but fully as important work was done 
in all parts of the country by thousands of women who 
quietly stepped into the places left vacant by husbands 
or fathers and ran the business or the farm or carried 
heavy factory jobs as well as their regular work at home. 

What was happening to the Y.M.C.A. during this war 
period and what share did women have in its war pro- 
gram? It was not until November, 1861, that the United 
States Christian Commission was born, although local 
Associations had been carrying on work for the Army as 
early as May, 1861. The Central Committee of the Con- 
federation, under George Stewart’s chairmanship, called 
a special convention in Philadelphia in November, 1861, 
for the purpose of “extending the Christian efforts of the 
various Associations among the soldiers of the army.” 
At this meeting the United States Christian Commission 
was organized for the purpose of supplying the “spiritual 
and sanitary’ wants of the soldiers. It was composed of 
twelve men from evangelical churches in the loyal states.‘ 
Local Associations kept forming Army committees to 
facilitate the work of the commission. It was not until 
the third year of the war, however, that the various 
women’s relief societies scattered all over the country 
became affiliated officially with the Y.M.C.A.’s Christian 
Commission under the name of the Ladies Christian 
Commission.» When finally organized, its work had 
neared completion owing to the termination of the war. 
However, prior to its official connection, the ladies’ 
groups had played an important part in the Y.M.C.A. 
program for soldiers. Stores and boxes of clothing, deli- 
cacies, and little luxuries were forwarded to the commis- 
sion for distribution. The commission had lady dele- 
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gates who visited men in the hospitals and worked in the 
canteens and diet kitchens. ‘The work of the women was 
varied. Mention is made of the rolling of bandages, 
carrying on of religious work, gathering reading matter 
for the soldiers, taking flowers to the hospitals, sorting 
and packing the boxes of supplies. 

No historical record of this period would be complete 
which did not emphasize the religious work done among 
the soldiers. It was of prime importance to the work of 
the commission. ‘The records are full of incidents of the 
promotion of the spiritual welfare of the men. Typical 
was the report of a Mrs. Harris to a large gathering in 
Philadelphia about her work among the sick and 
wounded. “They were glad to hear the name of the 
Master,’”’ she said. One dying soldier, after hearing her 
words of spiritual comfort, said, “How sweet and com- 
forting it is to feel, wherever I go, that Jesus has been 
before me and knows what is needed.’ Woman’s desire 
for benevolent action found a very real outlet in those 
Civil War years. 

The year 1865 was the last year of the United States 
Christian Commission. In the annals of the commission 
it states that during that year “the chapels, reading- 
rooms, diet-kitchens and permanent stations, with the 
multitude of delegates, agents and lady managers engaged 
in camp and hospital in all the various forms of religious 
and sanitary service, bore good and abundant fruit.” At 
an anniversary gathering held in Washington the next 
year to commemorate the founding of the United States 
Christian Commission, Bishop Simpson in reviewing the 
work of the commission paid tribute to the part played by 
women: ‘Woman was an apostle of liberty and an 
angel of mercy.” He refers to the work of Florence 
Nightingale for British troops at the Crimea and goes 
on to say, “But, sir, in our country and under the aus- 
pices of this Commission, we have had not one Night- 
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ingale, but over hill and plain, around camp and _ hospi- 
tal, the sweet strains of thousands of voices have been 
heard from the early dawn of morning light until they 
have melted away upon the gathering shadows of night. 
Woman has shown herself able to stand side by side with 
man in this great work. Her fingers were busy with the 
needle and at the sewing machine, preparing clothing 
and bandages. . . . Churches were thrown open to her 
sanctified industry and through her efforts in dark hours, 
the treasury was replenished and prayers ever accom- 
panied the offerings. . .. Women of families of position, 
education and refinement left their homes, and hied them 
to the hospital and almost to the front of the contest. 
... And be it said to the credit of our country, and of 
our soldiers, as manly as they were brave, that so far as I 
have heard, no woman, however alone, received words of 
insult or reproach from the humblest soldier on the 
field. The purity of active benevolence ever awes the 
human heart.” ‘The Bishop continues his eulogy of 
women by describing how he has seen them going around 
the hospital wards ‘“‘whispering the name of Jesus to 
suffering soldiers.” ‘“Ihis,’’ he said, “has elevated woman 
in the eyes of the world.” He continues, “She has taught 
us that man will be more manly and brave, as well as 
purer and more refined, wherever Christian woman goes. 
What part she is to have in the future of humanity I 
know not, but I fancy that her aid in some active form 
will be essential in correcting those forms of vice which 
now degrade humanity.’’® 

The war, then, had offered Christian women a rather 
special and unprecedented opportunity for service. ‘Their 
participation in Y.M.C.A. activities in this era was not 
argued, but accepted. It rose largely out of need. Women 
had a contribution to make which was exclusively theirs 
and the men recognized it and availed themselves of their 
services. Hundreds of these women at the close of the 
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war were not interested in stepping back into their sub- 
ordinate role. They wished to carry responsibilities ade- 
quate to their newly discovered powers. What was to be 
the next step in the relations of these women to the 
Y.M.C.A.? 


1 Moss, Rev. Samuel, Annals of the United States Christian Commission 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1868), p. 77. 

*Stillé, Charles J., History of the United States Sanitary Commission 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1866). 

5 Moss, op. cit., p. 83. 

*Tbid., p. 105. 

5 Tbid., p. 358. 

*Tbid., p. 275. 


CHAPTER IV 


New Aspects 


|. Concentration on Work for Men 


The Young Men’s Christian Association held its first 
postwar convention in Philadelphia in 1865. The execu- 
tive committee, which had replaced the former Central 
Committee, made a lengthy report indicating that the 
Y.M.C.A. Confederation was about to make a fresh start 
or, to quote, “to begin de novo.” Said the committee, 
“It has been no light task to get the machinery in order, 
and prepare it for our successors to run.” One question 
that arose was, “Why may not ladies be admitted as 
co-operators in the labors of an association?’ ‘The com- 
mittee’s reply suggested that the ladies might engage 
with great advantage in the religious and benevolent 
labors of the Y.M.C.A., but proposed leaving the question 
for the examination of the convention. However, the 
matter did not come up again, except indirectly, when 
Mr. Robert McBurney of New York presented a series 
of resolutions. During the discussion of one of these on 
“How shall young men be best employed and retained in 
Associations?” Mr. Smith of Brooklyn suggested that if 
ladies attended the meetings of the Association young 
men could be attracted to and retained in Associations. 
When Mr. Smith sat down, Mr. Cephas Brainerd, the 
president of the convention, called for the singing of the 
hymn, “Blow, Ye Trumpet, Blow,” and a prayer was 
offered.1 ‘The fact that Mr. Brainerd was one of the most 
ardent advocates of concentrating on work for men may 
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account for his rather abrupt termination of the discus- 
sion when the question of women arose. 

The essential purpose and function of the Association 
was one of the serious concerns of this gathering. It will 
be recalled that just prior to the Civil War the Y.M.C.A. 
was in the process of “finding itself’? and had not yet 
definitely determined its policy nor defined its scope. At 
the meeting before the Civil War the consensus seemed 
to be for widespread evangelism as a goal,” but leaders had 
been emerging who emphasized the idea of limiting the 
work specifically to young men. Robert McBurney, sec- 
retary of the New York Association, as well as Mr. Brain- 
erd, was a vocal exponent of this idea. At the convention 
in 1866 a sharp division still existed between their view- 
point on the one hand and that of general evangelism on 
the other as favored by Dwight L. Moody, the coming 
evangelist of America.2 Mr. McBurney finally made an 
eloquent speech in which he said he could not speak for 
Associations in other parts of the country but as for New 
York: “It has its work to do—to lead young men to the 
Lamb of God.’ 

Then at the Montreal convention in 1867, out of a 
clear blue sky, the subject of the ladies came up again. 
After scripture reading and the offering of prayer by the 
Reverend Washington Gladden of Massachusetts, Mr. 
John McCoy of Indianapolis rose and offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That the Y.M.C.A. of the U. S. and British provinces re- 
ceive females as active members and that females be eligible 
to the position of delegates to the annual convention. 


This resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Associations. ‘The report came back to the convention 
that it was ‘deemed inexpedient that any plan be at 
present adopted in reference to the resolution recom- 
mending female membership.” ‘This report was adopted. 
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And when the resolution was passed defining representa- 
tion to future conventions it specified that representation 
be based on male membership only.’ This meant that 
while local Associations could determine whether or not 
to include women as members, nevertheless delegates to 
the international convention could only be chosen on 
the basis of the total male membership of the local Asso- 
ciations. The international convention then had made 
up its mind as to the advisability of limiting the work 
of the Y.M.C.A. to men. 

It is interesting to see what was happening locally to 
the relationships of women to the Y.M.C.A. during this 
postwar period. The Springfield, Massachusetts, Associa- 
tion reported in June, 1866, that “ladies may become 
members by signing the constitution.” And in 1868 they 
specified that ‘ladies may be admitted to membership 
without payment of membership fee.”® Mr. Robert Mc- 
Burney in reporting for the state of New York mentioned 
that the Brooklyn Association admitted ladies as active 
members.” ‘The Association in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
reported admitting women members in 1867 at “half the 
price required of men.” A history of the Y.M.C.A. in 
Worcester states, “Women were first admitted as mem- 
bers in 1867 and since then our Association has been one 
of the most active and energetic in New England. Previ- 
ous to that time it was chiefly noted for its lethargy. On 
five of our committees women occupy honored and re- 
sponsible positions.” In 1870 nearly one third of their 
membership was women.® 

State convention reports also carried on the debate 
at that time. The 1867 report of the state convention of 
Connecticut states that “the question of female member- 
ship was then taken up, which afforded not a little op- 
portunity for argument, and was left undecided, although 
general opinion was much in favor of the absence of the 
fair sex.” In 1871 the Connecticut convention again 
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argued the desirability of admitting ladies to active mem- 
bership. The following resolution was passed: 


Whereas, the discussion of the various questions pertaining 
to the relations of ladies to the work of our Association has 
deepened the conviction already existing in our minds, that 
they can in various ways, very materially aid us in our effort 
to save the youth of our land and spread evangelical Chris- 
tianity, therefore Resolved that this convention recommend 
to the Associations of the state the adoption of such measures 
as will secure their cooperation.® 


This action, of course, was vague as to the actual status 
and function of the women in connection with the 
Y.M.C.A. It does indicate, however, that the Y.M.C.A. 
leaders were groping around for a solution to the prob- 
lem of how to “use”? women for carrying on their work 
with young men. 

The state convention in Vermont in 1867 passed a 
resolution stating that “age or sex should not disqualify 
for membership.” However, a report of this convention 
in 1869 in the newspapers made this salient observation: 


Our constitution during the past year was amended to 
admit ladies to membership. We seemed as literally driven to 
this as was Abraham Lincoln to his proclamation of 
freedom.?° 


The Massachusetts convention in 1868 spent a morn- 
ing discussing ‘““How can the Christian activities of the 
female members of the churches be made serviceable for 
Christ in our Association?” After a discussion which was 
unanimously in favor of admitting women a resolution 
was passed which stated that the convention “believes it 
expedient and desirable to admit women as members of 
the Association on equal terms with male members.’ 

A refreshing outlook on the part of the president of the 
San Francisco Association is recorded in his annual re- 
port of 1869. “We want more enthusiasm, earnestness 
and ardor. To gain these we must seek the aid of women, 
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Marys in the church, Marthas at home.” He goes on to 
mention their fine work with the Sanitary Commission 
during the Civil War. Then the report continues: 


In all great enterprises of the world in the field of philan- 
thropy and benevolence, woman is the foremost worker. If 
they turn their hands to this work of ours they will make it 
successful. ‘They will work from love as well as duty. In 
the Y.M.C.A. of Brooklyn almost one-third of the members 
are women and they admit much of their success is due to 
the admission of ladies as members. Here is an example 
worthy of our imitation. . . . I consider it a strange anomaly 
that woman is not in active membership in the Y.M.C.A. 
How thin and dry our regular meetings are. Month after 
month the hermits of the institution meet, look wise, eye 
each other in mute uncertainty or prattle a while and sepa- 
rate. No woman’s voice livens the scene. Let us reform this 
altogether.?? 


By 1874 the San Francisco Association included women 
in its membership. ‘There was a Ladies’ Central Commit- 
tee also, on the order of the women’s auxiliaries which 
were becoming prevalent. ‘This was directly under the 
supervision of the Board of Directors of the Y.M.C.A. 
and was responsible to it. Their function was to increase 
the membership of the Y.M.C.A., to keep the rooms tidy, 
to attend to social gatherings, arrange floral decorations, 
to make the place attractive, to visit sick young men and 
to “administer to their wants and comfort in divine and 
temporal things.” In one of the early reports of this 
ladies’ committee mention is made of a committee on 
gospel work, hospital work, and work among boys. A 
report from a Y.M.C.A. convention on the Pacific Coast 
in 1869 mentions a resolution passed “which urged the 
admittance of young women to membership or else to 
encourage the formation of co-operative Y.W.C.A.’s”. At 
the state convention in New Jersey in 1869 a discussion 
of the relation of women to the Y.M.C.A. took place. 
Local Associations reported that “‘all ladies belonging to 
evangelical churches were eligible for active membership, 
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the right of voting alone excepted.’ In the discussion 
that followed one gentleman from Jersey City said, “Any 
establishment of official relationships between the Asso- 
ciation and ladies should be made with great care and 
judgment.’ 

‘The subject of the women had not died out completely 
in international conventions in spite of the vote to limit 
the membership to young men at the 1867 convention. 
Mr. Edsall of Brooklyn rose at the Detroit convention in 
1868 with the following suggestion: 


Whereas the experience of many Christian Associations 
has demonstrated satisfactorily the advantage resulting from 
receiving ladies as members, and Whereas we recognize the 
patent and elevating influence of woman in her efforts to 
advance the Redeemer’s Kingdom among men, therefore, be 
it Resolved, that we hail with joy her co-operation in this 
department of Christian activity and labor, and recommend to 
the Associations generally, admission of females to mem- 
bership. 


Mr. Edsall continued with a resolution that repre- 
sentation to the international conventions be based on 
membership counts whether male or female. ‘These reso- 
lutions were referred to the Committee on Associations. 
A gentleman from Vermont offered a resolution “looking 
towards the admission of ladies.” A day or so later the 
Committee on Associations brought back its report. The 
report implies that the question of lady members, or 
representation at international conventions on the basis 
of female as well as male membership, was not of vital 
importance to the Associations. The committee pre- 
sented a resolution to the effect that it was “neither the 
province nor duty of this convention” to decide the mat- 
ter for local Associations. ‘The committee also offered a 
resolution recommending that the representation to con- 
ventions adhere to the Montreal convention ruling that 
the count be based on male members only. Mr. Edsall 
was not to be downed so easily. He got to his feet again 
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and argued on behalf of the ladies, proposing a substitute 
which would include them as members and would in- 
clude them when determining the number of delegates 
to international conventions. His substitute resolution 
was rejected, however, and the original resolution was 
passed.** The idea of confining the scope of Y.M.C.A. 
work to young men was definitely gaining ground in the 
national organization. It is important to bear in mind 
that the convention action, consistently rejecting the pro- 
posals for admitting ladies to membership, can be ex- 
plained more by a determination to keep this a men’s 
movement than by a determination to discriminate 
against women. 


2. Expansion of Women's Organizations 


In the light of these developments in the Association 
let us look briefly at the larger field of women’s postwar 
activities. There were of course many women who were 
not at all interested in using their war accomplishments 
to achieve wider opportunities for women; they were 
thankful to be able to hand responsibility back to the 
men and resume their role of “protected womanhood.” 
But there were others to whom their former life seemed 
tame or even unworthy of their abilities. They would sing 
with Evelina Applegate in Bloomer Girl: “It was good 
enough for Gramma, but it ain’t good enough for us.” 
They had 


. tasted the power that comes from organization and 
from the successful attempt to raise money for a chosen 
enterprise—two very dangerous accomplishments for any in- 
ferior group. . . . When the final bandage was rolled and the 
last committee dismisséd, when there was no longer any ex- 
cuse for the great Sanitary Fairs, life became unexpectedly 
tame. Even those who had so ardently defended the limita- 
tions of woman’s sphere found it now rather mild for full- 
time occupancy. Women wanted to co-operate in large scale 
usefulness, to work with men in public affairs, but alas— 
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the committees had been adjourned, the organizations dis- 
banded. . . . Women therefore began to salvage from the war 
this new skill of organization and to use it for ends of their 
own.’ 


Miss Graham calls the period of women’s activities 
following the war “The Orgy of Organization.” While 
that is not a very dignified expression, certainly a glance 
at the list which appeared makes that name appropriate. 
The W.C.T.U., the New York State Charities Association, 
the Y.W.C.A., the New England Women’s Club, Sorosis, 
out of which grew the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, are a few names which give an idea of their scope. 
But it is the nature of the organizations rather than their 
number or names which has pertinence for this study. 
Women had carried much of the responsibility for relief 
work during the war. Men were loud in their praise of 
the faithful services of the ladies. But now the emergency 
was over. Many men who had been treating women as 
persons on a level with themselves began to drop back 
into former habits. The old artificial distinctions were 
revived and the opportunity to build up organizations 
solely on the basis of common abilities and needs was 
lost. Whether or not such a shift of emphasis to a pro- 
gram for both sexes might have been a wise one for the 
Y.M.C.A., it was not made. Other organizations, too, 
either excluded women entirely or kept them on the 
fringe of things. Among these were press associations, 
some labor groups, and professional societies. As a result 
of this attitude on the part of men large numbers of 
women determined to find new avenues of expression for 
their concerns and outlets for their energies. Some organi- 
zations began as a direct outgrowth of indignation or pro- 
test against discrimination; others were built on women’s 
desire to control their own activities, and still others 
were built around interests of especial concern to women. 
The Women’s Suffrage movement had had its beginning 
as a combination of all of these. It had taken definite 
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form in 1848 at the Seneca Falls convention.*® Its leaders 
recognized that only through the ballot could women ob- 
tain complete equality before the law. ‘There were many 
men who espoused the cause but the women realized that 
they must exert the persevering effort to see it through. 

The Women’s Club movement began as a direct pro- 
test against discrimination. Jennie Croly, its founder, was 
a regular member of the Press Association but was refused 
admission to a dinner of the Association honoring 
Charles Dickens, because she was a woman. It is difficult 
to believe that this was the solitary reason back of her 
action, but at any rate she called together a group of 
friends and told them her story. Then and there the 
Sorosis Club was formed—from which has grown the 
Women’s Club movement.*7 As over against the pro- 
fessional or humanitarian emphases in many other organi- 
zations, the women’s clubs were first interested primarily 
in self-development, though this interest has broadened 
and changed with the years. 


It was the appearance of women’s clubs all over the country 
which represents the general, unspecialized leisure time 
activity of women, for which no prerequisite in the way of 
education, belief, or male relationship was required.1® 


After sponsoring the Women’s Congress which grew 
into the Institute for the Advancement of Women the 
clubs formed the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
late in the nineties. A historian of the Federation states: 
“It was the almost unanimous decision that clubs should 
adhere to the purpose of intellectual development and 
recreation, and that the club should serve as a ‘resting 
place’ from the regular absorbing duties of life.’’?° 

The Temperance movement is an illustration of an 
organization originally composed of men but supported 
with such enthusiasm by women that it eventually came 
under their leadership. This leadership had a brilliant 
example in Frances Willard who became the head of the 
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Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union in 1879. An or- 
ganization which seems peculiarly appropriate to women 
is the Red Cross which was established in America in 
1881 with Clara Barton as its president. Others of later 
origin are various peace organizations. 

Most of these activities originated in the northeastern 
section of the country but some of them extended their 
work into the South and West. ‘Two movements in the 
West should be mentioned here. The National Grange 
was founded a few years after the Civil War. Two aspects 
of it are noteworthy. A rural organization, its program 
greatly enriched the lives of farm families who, isolated 
as they had been, welcomed its educational and social con- 
tributions. The second aspect, especially interesting for 
this study, is the fact that men and women were on an 
equal basis in the Grange from the beginning and it has 
continued to carry on its work with complete success 
without sex discrimination.”° 

The other movement, which made its first outstanding 
development in the West, was the Settlement movement. 
During the seventies and the eighties there arose a new 
emphasis in religious thought and action in England and 
America. People were feeling more and more that the 
gospel was social as well as personal. ‘This was one of the 
factors that produced the Settlement movement. ‘Though 
the first Settlement in America was in New York, Hull 
House in Chicago, started by Jane Addams in 1888, be- 
came one of its strongest and best known centers. This 
movement was carried on by both men and women but 
its best known leaders have been women. 

Groves makes an observation in this connection which 
is of interest for any study of men and women’s work re- 
lations. He says: 


It leads to grave misunderstanding of woman’s social prog- 
ress in the U..S. to attempt to trace her changing status by 
activities and movements exclusively feminine. The greater 
part of her progress came from the openings she found 


THE First Boys’ Work SECRE- 
TARY OF THE Y.M.C.A.— Miss 
ELLEN BROWN OF BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK, WHO WAS EMPLOYED IN 
1881 AND SERVED UNTIL — 1903. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH PUBLISHED 
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BuFFALO,” 1902. 


DELEGATES TO THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY CONFERENCE, MERIDEN, CON- 
NECTICUT, 1896. (FROM THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S 
AUXILIARY TO THE Y.M.C.A. OF CONNECTICUT, 1896.) 


Miss HELEN GOULD PROVIDED THE FUNDS FOR THE Y.M.C.A. AT THE 
BROOKLYN NAvy YARD, DepicaTED IN 1902. (FROM “THE CHRISTIAN 
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through alliance with men. This was particularly true of 
her entrance into public affairs. Just as she joined with men 
at first in attacks on slavery and intemperance, so she proved 
herself in many reforms at first as an ally and very quickly 
as a promoter of enterprises directed and maintained by mem- 
bers of her own sex. This development from alliance to 
possession is very clear in the Settlement Movement.*? 


We have left to the last the women’s movement which 
has been most closely related to the Y.M.C.A.—whose 
founding in 1866 solved some problems and created 
others. In the next section we will discuss the Y.W.C.A. 


3. Founding of the Y.W.C.A. 


The arrival of the Y.W.C.A. on the scene as a counter- 
part to the men’s organization affected the relations of 
women to the Y.M.C.A. as profoundly as any other one 
thing in its history. As Dr. Owen Pence has commented 
in his Y.M.C.A. and Social Need: “The advent of local 
Y.W.C.A.’s, though hailed with satisfaction, did not en- 
tirely clear the situation.”®° At first these women’s or- 
ganizations began springing up under various names and 
with no special relationship to one another. New York 
City reported a Ladies’ Christian Association in 1858, 
and Boston, the first society bearing the name of Y.W.C.A., 
in 1866.74 During this era following the Civil War women 
were forced to find employment outside the home in 
larger numbers than before and it was inevitable that 
many young girls should seek work in the cities. Others, 
who had been widowed by the war, were also searching 
for employment and diversion. Working and living con- 
ditions for young women in that day became as deplorable 
as those. for young men, but young women were more 
apt to be overlooked because of their tradition of mod- 
esty. It was out of this need that the ladies’ organiza- 
tions began appearing. An early article on the subject 
mentions the fact that wherever there is a Women’s Chris- 
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tian Association it stands to the working girl for a “‘re- 
minder of home, and of a Mother’s love and a sister’s 
counsel.” 

As news of the new women’s organization reached the 
ears of the national convention of the Y.M.C.A. joy swept 
over the gathering. Two resolutions were presented at 
the Detroit convention in 1868 recommending the or- 
ganization of Y.W.C.A.’s throughout the land.> By 1869, 
at the famous Portland convention where the evangelical 
test of membership was finally adopted as a basis for 
future representation of delegates to conventions, the 
problem of the status of women seemed to be reaching a 
solution. ‘This basis defined eligibility for membership 
in the Y.M.C.A. as follows: 


1. ‘The members shall consist of young men, and shall be 
divided into two classes, viz: Active and Associate. Only 
young men over sixteen years of age who are members in 
good standing of Evangelical Churches shall be eligible to 
active membership. By Evangelical is meant those churches 
maintaining the Holy Scriptures to be the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice and who do believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . as the only name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved from everlasting punishment.¢ 


After reviewing the developments of the past two years 
the Committee on Associations reaffirmed their position 
that no further action was deemed necessary in regard 
to women and recommended the following: 


Whereas, Christian ladies in various sections of our coun- 
try, actuated by a desire to promote Evangelical religion 
among young women, and impressed with the importance of 
combined effort to aid in accomplishing that object, have 
formed Y.W.C.A.’s among themselves, in accordance with 
the recommendation made by the Detroit Convention, be it 
Resolved that the Y.M.C.A.’s of the U. S. and British prov- 
inces in Convention assembled, extend to the Y.W.C.A.’s 
greetings and desire to cooperate with so desirable an 
auxiliary.?7 


The men apparently took some of the credit for the 
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establishment of the women’s organizations. The early 
records bear evidence to its being the case in some in- 
stances. The Association Monthly,*® which began pub- 
lication about this time, carried the story of the forma- 
tion of one of the early Y.W.C.A.’s. The article spoke 
of the Women’s Christian Association of Cincinnati 
which owed its origin in 1868 to the persevering efforts 
of a Christian young man, who “through his connection 
with the Y.M.C.A. knew the great need of a similar asso- 
ciation for women.” Its object was the “temporal, moral 
and religious welfare of women, especially young women 
who are dependent on their own exertions for support.” 

By 1870 Y.W.C.A.’s were reported in several cities— 
Dayton, Utica, Washington, Buffalo and Philadelphia 
among them. One thoughtful observation came from 
Ohio at a state convention of the Y.M.C.A. The Rev- 
erend Crevath in speaking of the relationship of the 
Y.W.C.A. to the Y.M.C.A. in Cincinnati said, ““Whether 
these Associations should permanently remain distinct or 
be united in one organization is a question that is to be 
settled by the light that experience shall bring.?® ‘The 
remainder of this study will reveal whether experience 
brought as much light as the Reverend Crevath antici- 

ated. 

In 1871 the Y.W.C.A.’s held their first conference in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eight Associations were repre- 
sented by delegates and thirteen by letters. Two years later 
they held another conference in Philadelphia. In spite of 
this development of the women’s organizations, a report 
from New York State submitted to the international con- 
vention of Y.M.C.A.’s in 1870 stated that “the admission 
of ladies to membership is much more general than here- 
tofore, and seems to work well. . . . Eighteen Associations 
enroll them as members and there is also one Ladies 
Auxiliary Society.”®° This is especially interesting be- 
cause in New York Mr. McBurney was active in promul- 
gating his idea of the Y.M.C.A.’s limiting its work to 
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young men. It will be recalled that he made an elo- 
quent speech along that line at the 1866 international 
convention of the Y.M.C.A.*1 

The Y.M.C.A. convention reports throughout this 
period give evidence that the question of work with 
women was still occupying the attention of many people. 
H. Thane Miller, prominent chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee from Cincinnati, wrote a_thought- 
provoking article for the publication Once-A-Month, 
published in Rome, New York, in its January, 1875, 
issue. Said Mr. Miller, “So far as I know no settled pol- 
icy has been adopted in reference to women.” This, in 
spite of international convention rulings. He mentioned 
the changing status of women in the past twenty-five 
years which had altered the concept of the work. He 
urged that city Associations co-operate with the Women’s 
Christian Association. For small towns and villages where 
no women’s organization existed, he advised the 
Y.M.C.A.’s to take women in as associate members. In 
closing he said, “There should be nothing in the con- 
stitution of the Y.M.C.A., as there is nothing in the work 
it performs, to keep women from sharing in its work as 
associate members.” H. Thane Miller was one of the 
strongest advocates of work for women. 

At least two questions are bound to arise in the mind 
of the reader at this point. First, why did women con- 
tinue to take part in the Y.M.C.A. after the Y.W.C.A. 
was founded? Second, why did the two organizations 
proceed so independently of each other and with such 
completely separate programs? It is not within the scope 
of this study to give definitive answers to such questions 
but the following statement made by a man prominent 
in the social work field for many years may shed light 
on the first: 


Some people have asserted that there are two types of 
temperament among women: one type that desires association 
with men even if such association involves some masculine 
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domination; another type that prefers organizations operated 
in accord with feminine taste and giving women full control. 
These people say that in a particular city some women prefer 
to belong to the Y.M.C.A. while others prefer the Y.W.C.A.°? 


With reference to the second question the following 
quotation gives one point of view: 


There was certainly need of both organizations, but the 
distinctness with which they separated their functions reveals 
how far the promoters of both organizations were from un- 
derstanding that the men and the women shared a common 
problem and that the worst feature of their plight was an 
artificial sex isolation at the time when wholesome prepared- 
ness for living needed natural companionship.** 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the develop- 
ments in psychology which produced this understanding 
were to come later. These will be dealt with in a subse- 
quent chapter. 


4. Development of the Student Work 


The relation of women to Y.M.C.A. work was a 
lively issue in the student field, too. This issue was con- 
centrated in the West, as higher education for women in 
the East was confined almost completely to women’s 
seminaries and colleges. In the West, the situation was 
different. We have observed in earlier chapters that 
there was in this part of ‘the country less artificial dis- 
crimination between the sexes and it was natural that 
education, both public and private, should be conducted 
throughout on a coeducational basis. This was, of course, 
particularly appropriate for the publicly supported insti- 
tutions, and it also applied to most of the denominational 
colleges. Beginning with the idea that true democracy 
demanded tax-supported education for its children, the 
western people gradually extended it into the higher 
levels which culminated in the state universities or state- 
supported colleges. The earliest of these were at Athens 
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and Miami, Ohio, founded in 1804 and 1809 respectively. 
Michigan and Indiana universities were founded some 
ten to twenty years later. The following may be said to 
represent the western point of view on the subject at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 


. it may well be said that by all odds the most important 
factor in the enlargement of college and university work in 
America has been the state universities and the institutions 
founded upon the national land-grant acts. They are all 
coeducational. Institutions supported by public moneys 
could not logically discriminate between citizens, in educa- 
tional privileges at least.34 


This should perhaps be qualified by saying that they 
were not all coeducational when founded. However, they 
all accepted women when the demand arose. Oberlin, 
the first privately supported coeducational college, was 
founded in 1833. At first it included girls only in the 
preparatory department, perhaps because no young 
women in that part of the country were ready for college 
work. By 1837 some of the girls had finished the pre- 
paratory course and four were admitted to the college 
department. In 1838 about one fourth of the 300 stu- 
dents were women.*® 

To be sure, young college girls were supervised in ways 
no twentieth-century girl would tolerate and in some 
colleges they were treated with a good deal of suspicion 
and condescension; but the pattern was nevertheless estab- 
lished. By the end of the nineteenth century segregated 
education was the rare exception in the West. In such a 
tradition the student Christian work developed. Young 
women were taken in as partners in many of the student 
Y.M.C.A.’s. These coeducational groups stressed prac- 
tical religion and the ways of relating it to life on campus. 
It meant that they felt concern for the life about them and 
a strong service note entered these societies in addition to 
their emphasis on prayer and Bible study. In all these 
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activities the women took part on a basis of equality with 
the men.*® 

As early as 1857 there were student Y.M.C.A.’s crop- 
ping up in various sections of the country. Curiously 
enough the origin of one of the first of these was due to 
the suggestion of a woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Spence, who 
was the mother of Adams Spence, an active Christian 
student at the University of Michigan. An earlier student 
group, called a “Society of Inquiry,” had turned irreli- 
gious, and as the young men were casting about for a more 
satisfying organization through which to express their 
Christian aspirations they sought the advice of Mrs. 
Spence. She told them the thing to do was to organize a 
branch of the Y.M.C.A., the new Christian brotherhood 
that was making such rapid advances in the development 
of Christian faith and character in the young men of the 
country. They followed her advice and an organization 
was born which later became a thriving student 
Y.M.C.A.3” This Y.M.C.A. was made up of men only until 
“ladies” were admitted to the university as students in 
1879. From that time the young women were automat- 
ically accepted as members of the student Y.M.C.A. and 
the name was changed to “Student Christian Association” 
in order to avoid discrimination. The acceptance of 
women as members of the group did not affect its stand- 
ing as a Y.M.C.A. for about fifteen years. From 1870 to 
1882 its coeducational character was not questioned. It 
was common practice in city and town Y.M.C.A.’s in that 
section of the country to have women included in the 
activities of the Association and everyone took it for 
granted.*® 

It was not until 1877 that the student work became a 
distinct department of the International Y.M.C.A. Inter- 
estingly enough it was Mrs. Spence’s son, then Professor 
Adams Spence, who was instrumental in getting the Asso- 
ciation to realize the significance of the student field for 
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the Y.M.C.A. His efforts bore fruit at the Louisville con- 
vention of the Y.M.C.A. in that year and the Intercol- 
legiate Department was established. Luther Wishard was 
its first secretary. During the first five years of his regime 
a number of student Y.M.C.A.’s were organized with 
mixed memberships. Some of these were called Y.M.C.A.’s 
and some Student Christian Associations. They were 
keen, lively groups and the lady members attended the 
state conventions of the Y.M.C.A. along with the men. A 
brief excerpt from Luther Wishard’s Beginning of the 
Students’ Era in Christian History is illuminating. He 
explains how the mixed Associations came into being: 


It became evident when I entered the Western Colleges 
that no Association Christian work could be organized which 
did not take account of the college young women whom I 
found in most Western institutions. My earliest Association 
training was had in Indiana where the sex test of active mem- 
bership adopted at the Portland Convention in 1869 was 
lightly regarded, in fact commonly ignored. Prior to my en- 
trance upon the intercollegiate work I had had no touch with 
eastern city Associations where the full Portland basis was 
universally operative; neither had I been indoctrinated by 
the International Committee on this point. ‘There was con- 
siderable jesting in the West about the number of bachelor 
members and secretaries of the Committee in New York. 
. . . It was because of this that a good deal of good-natured 
raillery was engaged in whenever the Association member- 
ship test was discussed. I assumed that it was better to have 
mixed Associations in the colleges than none at all, so pro- 
ceeded to organize such.°° 


But the exclusively male character of the Y.M.C.A. had 
been establishing its hold during these years and the mixed 
student Associations were doomed. Earlier mention was 
made of the fact that Cephas Brainerd, who was then 
chairman of the International Committee, was one of the 
most ardent exponents of this principle. When the mat- 
ter of the great number of ladies appearing as dele- 
gates at the Y.M.C.A. state conventions came to his atten- 
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tion he summoned Luther Wishard to New York to dis- 
cuss the matter in December, 1882. He pointed out to Mr. 
Wishard that while local Associations could decide for 
themselves whether or not they wanted to include women 
members, nevertheless, representation in the official con- 
ventions of the Y.M.C.A. should be based on the number 
of male members only. While the state organizations were 
independent of the international, nevertheless they had 
adopted the same test of active membership*® and Mr. 
Brainerd, being a lawyer and somewhat of a dictator as 
far as Y.M.C.A. policy was concerned, laid down the law 
to Luther Wishard. He was shown that his actions had 
been unconstitutional in allowing women to attend state 
conventions as regular delegates. The result of this con- 
ference was that Mr. Wishard agreed to organize student 
Y.M.C.A.’s in the future on a strictly male basis and he 
promised to work out a solution for separating the mixed 
Associations without sacrificing the interest of the young 
women.** 

Naturally the strength and popularity of these mixed 
student groups were evidence that Mr. Wishard’s task of 
unscrambling them was not to be an easy one. The Cor- 
nell University Christian Association, for instance, at a 
meeting several years later, when many joint Associations 
were dividing, passed resolutions favoring the continua- 
tion of the mixed groups, saying that they regarded the 
separation of the men and women into two separate groups 
as of grave import.*? Nevertheless, Mr. Wishard was com- 
mitted to carrying out the request of, Mr. Brainerd. From 
1883 to 1886 he worked hard on this problem. He realized 
nothing could be done hastily for the mere sake of con- 
forming to a technical requirement in the membership 
basis. 

When visiting the Y.M.C.A. at Otterbein College in 
Westerville, Ohio, in 1883, Mr. Wishard really found his 
answer. He discovered a flourishing “Young Ladies Chris- 
tian Association” here, and it occurred to him that if he 
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had a delegation from this group attend the Ohio state 
Y.M.C.A. convention advocating separate organizations 
for women it might be the beginning of the solution 
of his problem of liquidating the mixed student groups. 
Accordingly eight women attended the conference and 
through their leader, Miss Fanny Beale, a strong argu- 
ment for separate student Associations was made. Mr. 
Wishard was also aware of the existence of a separate 
women’s group at the Illinois State Normal University, 
which had been founded in 1872 and had accepted the 
name of Y.W.C.A. in 1881. Other student Y.W.C.A.’s came 
into being spontaneously about this time. Now that his 
hand had been forced on breaking up the mixed groups 
Mr. Wishard began taking more cognizance of them. He 
performed the work of separating the groups so thoroughly 
that from 1883 to 1886 young women in from eighty to 
ninety Associations were organized separately into 
Y.W.C.A.’s with objects and methods like those of the 
Y.M.C.A.42 Mrs. H. Thane Miller, wife of a former chair- 
man of the International Committee, was the ‘“corre- 
spondent” of the women’s organization at this time. 

At the international convention of the Y.M.C.A. in Mil- 
waukee in 1883 a conference of college students was pres- 
ent. They considered the official inauguration of Y.W.C.A. 
college groups. Mrs. Miller was entrusted with the organi- 
zation of the work in coeducational and “female” insti- 
tutions. She gave several reasons for the establishing of 
separate women’s groups. The conference unanimously 
adopted a resolution .expressing their cordial recognition 
of the vast importance and practical character of the move- 
ment reported by Mrs. Miller. 

It is interesting to record that these Y.W.C.A. student 
groups depended more on the Y.M.C.A. for direction than 
they did on the Women’s Christian Association. ‘This was 
due to the fact that the latter group had not adopted the 
evangelical basis of membership and this caused a divi- 
sion between the two women’s organizations. It was not 
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until the Student Y.W.C.A. called a general Y.W.C.A. 
conference at Lake Geneva in 1886 that a national 
Y.W.C.A. movement was started with the evangelical basis 
of membership adopted by all.** Before this the Y.W.C.A. 
Student Associations had been holding their own confer- 
ences and their development and expansion was rapid. 

The first summer conference to be held under the 
auspices of the Student Y.M.C.A. met at Mount Hermon, 
Massachusetts, in 1886. ‘This remarkable gathering was 
marked by a strong missionary impulse that led to the 
founding of the Student Volunteer Movement two years 
later. Foreign missions became the most absorbing topic 
of the summer conferences.*® Leaders in the Y.M.C.A. 
field, realizing that the missionary enterprise was a call 
equally upon men and women students, knew that the 
cause should be presented to the Y.W.C.A. student groups 
as well as their own. “From 1888 until the close of World 
War I the Student Volunteer Movement was recognized 
generally as expressing the united missionary conviction 
of the student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.,” according to 
Clarence Shedd in his Two Centuries of Student Chris- 
tian Movements.*® 

Soon after the organizing of the Student Volunteer 
Movement there were stirrings of the beginning of a world- 
wide union of Christian students. Instead of trying to 
unite all students under the Y.M.C.A. pattern, John R. 
Mott conceived the idea of building a world-wide move- 
ment of Christian students of diverse types of national 
movements. In 1895 this dream came true in the organi- 
zation of the World Student Christian Federation. The 
objective was to be “nothing less than the uniting of the 
Christian forces of all universities and colleges in the 
great work of winning the students of the world for 
Christ, of building them up in Him and of sending them 
out into the world to work for Him.” Here was another 
area in which men and women eventually were joined, 
though it was not until a conference in Holland in 1905 
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that women were admitted as full members of the Fed- 
eration.*? 


5. Variety in Women's Activities 


The record of this period following the Civil War 
would not be complete without including various miscel- 
laneous activities of women in the Y.M.C.A. Mention 
should be made of the increase in number and scope of 
work of the women’s auxiliaries during this period. In 
the late nineties between five and six hundred of them 
were reported. They began holding their own conven- 
tions in 1889, the first one reported being held at Everett, 
Massachusetts, with 150 ladies attending, representing 
thirty-two auxiliaries. ‘The problems discussed were in- 
variably how they could best serve the Y.M.C.A. The 
distinctly feminine nature of the gatherings is typified in 
the following extract from one of the speeches: ‘Keep 
the rooms supplied with flowers. A flower is a little thing, 
but the Holy Spirit can use it to draw a young man’s 
thoughts away from a cheerless, hard-working life, back 
to his Mother’s garden, the teachings of that dear Mother 
and her desire that he should become a follower of 
Christ.” Other fields of appropriate activity were listed 
for the ladies. More and more social events called forth 
their aid—New Year’s receptions, Thanksgiving dinners, 
suppers and banquets. ‘They were responsible in many in- 
stances for raising money for starting building funds for 
the Y.M.C.A.’s. They supplied talent for social gatherings 
and parties. ‘The men depended upon them a great deal in 
those days to create sentiment for the Y.M.C.A. ‘They 
would ask the grocer and the butcher if they knew of 
strangers in the town and send the names to the general 
secretary. 

The women also played an effective part in the early 
work for boys. The first separate Boys’ Department in 
the Y.M.C.A. was listed in Salem, Massachusetts in 1869. 
Scattered reports from various parts of the country bear 
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testimony to the active part mothers took in furthering 
this work.” ‘The Newark, New Jersey, Association had 
two ladies on duty every evening of the week in the “boys’ 
room,’ to start games, conduct temperance work, and 
visit with the boys. Women also helped furnish the boys’ 
rooms. At the international convention in San Francisco 
in 1887 when discussing boys’ work one member suggested 
that if the boys invited their mothers and sisters to help 
furnish the rooms and decorate them that they would win 
their sympathy and help. 

Notable in Y.M.C.A. history is the account of the fa- 
mous boys’ Bible class in Buffalo, New York, conducted by 
Miss Ellen Brown for twenty years beginning in 1885. 
Over 5.000 boys were enrolled in her classes. She was 
later made secretary of the junior division of boys’ work 
and did a remarkable job.*® 

Women’s auxiliaries were considered an important ad: 
junct to every Association at that time. Space does not 
permit the listing of all the manifold services rendered 
by them. The Y.M.C.A. handbook of 1891 recognized 
them as a necessary part of efficient Y.M.C.A.’s and gave 
space to suggested organizations for them. But, as the 
ladies said themselves in convention, ‘‘the work of the 
Auxiliary is to help, not to take the initiative.” And from 
the notebook of one delegate came the shrewd notation: 
“Auxiliary members should not ask privileges of the Asso- 
ciation. “They come to minister, not to be ministered 
unto.’ ’’*8 The Young Men’s Era, one of the official 
Y.M.C.A. periodicals of that time, carried articles that re- 
flected the attitude towards the women. One entertain- 
ing account told the ladies what not to do. ““They should 
never dictate how the Association should be run, as to 
the expenditure of money, as to the kind or number of 
socials given. ‘Their mission is not to interfere in any way 
with or impede the progress of the Association.” ‘The 
article goes on to intimate that the success of the auxiliary 
is due to close supervision of the ladies by the general 
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secretary. As long as they remain under his domination 
all goes well.®° ss 

A “horrible example” was cited of one auxiliary that 
estranged itself from the Y.M.C.A. to which it belonged. 
This auxiliary was composed of influential women who 
had the audacity to hold meetings without the knowledge 
of the general secretary. ‘They voted away their money 
as they pleased, and took great delight in furnishing the 
best room in the building for their own use and kept it 
locked when they were not using it. To cap the climax, 
when the Association was running behind $2,000 in its 
current expenses, the ladies met and expended $100 in 
ornamental furniture for their own room. This seemed 
more than the gentlemen could take. In closing the article 
_ the author condescendingly reflects that “whatever their 
failures” he believed that they were seeking to do what 
was best. “Their hearts are right.’’* 

In 1878, the Watchman, when asked about the ladies 
gave this answer in its Question-drawer column: “Tf 
ladies desire above all to save the souls of men they will 
not trouble you about membership rights.” But as Dr. 
Pence commented in his Y.M.C.A. and Social Need in 
speaking of the auxiliaries, “As their activities diversified 
the judgment grew that a less formal organization of a 
committee type was preferable, more easily controlled, 
more satisfactory.” ‘There was evidence that as the 
Y.M.C.A. began concentrating more and more on its male 
character some fear of the influence of women lurked in 
the minds of Association leaders. One fearless member 
of a women’s auxiliary in giving her report at the annual 
meeting of the Y.M.C.A. said, “In spite of all its mascu- 
line exclusiveness even the Y.M.C.A. has discovered the 
fact that ‘it is not good for Man to be alone.’ ’’® 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Railroad Department 
was organized in this period, too, and its membership in- 
cluded any lady who was a member of a railroad family. 
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The West was opening up at this time and many oppor- 
tunities arose for the friends of railroad men. Commit- 
tees of ladies cared for the sick and injured. Flowers were 
sent to the families of engineers who had been killed in 
accidents. ‘The ladies took themselves very seriously and 
fined members five cents if they failed to attend a meeting. 
The minutes of their meetings are filled with accounts of 
their money-raising projects. Dime socials and pink teas 
were held. They furnished social rooms for the railroad 
men at strategic places and great good was done by them. 
The Railroad Auxiliaries were among the most needed 
of any in those days.** 

In 1895 the Rochester, New York, Y.M.C.A. reported 
the only Women’s Auxiliary periodical in existence. It 
was called the Auxiliary Reminder and was issued month- 
ly. It contained interesting little side lights on the times. 
One editorial pointed out the necessity of having the 
building more brightly lighted at night in order to com- 
pete with the saloons. Another item mentioned the pur- 
chase of new window shades and cushions for the parlor 
in order to “brush it up generally so it will be more at- 
tractive for the General Secretary who intends using it 
for a private office.” Again the ladies express themselves 
in quaint language, “When the Y.M.C.A. came into ex- 
istence the Women’s Auxiliary took her place by its side, 
and ever since she plighted her troth to the Association 
for better or worse, for richer, for poorer, she has sought 
to be faithful to her vows.’’®> ‘The Rochester ladies evi- 
dently ‘‘aimed to please.” 

The International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. eventu- 
ally began to take notice of woman’s influence in Christian 
spheres and to follow the general trend. In 1897 a 
Women’s Auxiliary of the International Committee was 
organized. While woman’s place was apparently ques- 
tioned in business, political and professional life at this 
time, her right to a position in the realm of Christian 
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effort was not questioned. How to use her was the prob- 
lem! She had influence and money, both of which could 
be assets to an organization such as the Y.M.C.A. Five 
ways of helping were suggested to this first auxiliary of the 
International Committee: (1) by taking intelligent in- 
terest in the work; (2) by praying for special phases of the 
work; (3) by inviting desirable women to join the auxil- 
iary; (4) by spreading the knowledge of the work for young 
men through parlor conferences, etc.; (5) by helping cre- 
ate sentiment for more adequate support of the work. 
The names of Mrs. E. A. McAlpin, Mrs. Russell P. Sage, 
and Miss Helen Gould appear in the early organization. 
For two years the ladies strove to carry out the wishes of 
the men, but at the end of that time they felt their efforts 
were scattered and that greater interest could be sustained 
if a definite goal were set. Helen Gould had donated 
a new building for Army-Navy work in Brooklyn about 
this time and it was decided to have the auxiliary con- 
centrate upon the furnishing and supporting of the Navy 
work, Interest in the auxiliary began to increase. In the 
first decade of its existence $1,412,285.30 passed through 
the treasury of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Interna- 
tional Committee.*® 

Lastly, mention must be made during this postwar 
period of the first signs of women and girls accepting ser- 
vices from the Y.M.C.A. It seemed incidental at the 
time, inconsequential perhaps, but it was an omen of 
things to come. Here and there the record reveals ladies’ 
gym classes in the Y.M.C.A. The Association in Newark 
reported a Ladies’ Culture Class in 1885. This was the 
era when the feminine soul was endeavoring to throw 
off the shackles of the past. Exercise for the development 
of sound bodies was a new slogan for the languishing 
maiden of long ago. ‘Many pupils are sent by the physi- 
cians of our city,” said the Y.M.C.A. secretary of Newark. 
Married ladies joined in large numbers. Great pains were 
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taken to let the public know that the girls were kept 
separate from the married ladies in these classes. No 
gentlemen were allowed during these female sessions. 
One brave secretary dared to raise his voice through the 
columns of the Young Men’s Era in 1896.57 He wanted 
the advice of Association men as to the advisability of 
starting a ladies’ gym class under the following conditions. 
(1) It could be conducted without interfering with the 
work of the men. (2) The treasury was exhausted and this 
would bring in considerable money. (3) If the Associa- 
tion didn’t do the work some unconverted man in the 
place would. The reflection of the general Y.M.C.A. view- 
point was, however, unmistakable in the periodicals of 
the decade. ‘““Work for men only” was their strong cry. 
Sharp criticism of Associations going in for the new- 
fangled women’s classes was a current note. “The presence 
of women around the buildings is not desirable except at 
receptions. Scandal results.” “It is hard to keep ob- 
noxious mashers away.” “It is the business of the Y.W.C.A. 
to provide exercise for the ‘ladies.’ ”’ So ran the comments. 
When one western Y.M.C.A. reported more women en- 
rollees than men in Bible classes the Young Men’s Era 
gave the following sharp retort: 


If the work of an Association is insufficient to absorb all 
the time of a secretary either the staff should be cut or work 
for men enlarged. 


The Boston Y.M.C.A. reported 153 ladies enrolled in 
educational classes in 1884. The Chicago Association, on 
the other hand, was moving more in the direction of keep- 
ing its activities confined to men. Mr. L. Wilbur Messer 
became general secretary during that time and he, like 
McBurney in New York, was strong for limiting the 
work to men. Prior to his appointment the Chicago 
Y.M.C.A. had “long served as the foster-father to every 
good cause.” He changed all that and under a new con- 
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stitution membership was limited to men.®* An editorial 
in the Young Men’s Era in 1895, entitled “For Men 
Only,” reads as follows: 


The Associations in this country are beyond any experi- 
mentation along this line. . . . The workers in this country 
congratulate themselves that this is one of the problems that 
has been solved for good, and in the best way, as experience 
seems to indicate.*® 


Such emphatic editorial comments against the inclu- 
sion of women and the weight of opinion of the interna- 
tional conventions would seem to have been enough to 
discourage local Associations from continuing the prac- 
tice, but evidence as cited in this and preceding chapters 
clearly shows that women’s activities in the Association 
were on the increase at the close of the nineteenth century. 


*Convention Report (1865), pp. 16, 24, 85. 

? Chap. ii, p. 21. 

®* Convention Report (1866), p. 38. 

*Ibid., p. 47. 

5 Convention Report (1867). Discussion, pp. 100-103. 

*Annual Report (1935-1936), Springfield Young Men’s Christian 
Association, p. 3. 

*New York State Convention Report (1867), p. 19. 

8 Association Monthly, June, 1870, p. 136. 

*Connecticut State Convention (1871). Resolution adopted and re- 
ported in newspaper. (Clipping on file in Y.M.C.A. Historical Library.) 

© Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in the State of Vermont, Burlington (1867), p. 36. 

“Second Massachusetts State Convention, Worcester, 1868,” a news- 
paper clipping bound in the volume Massachusetts State Y.M.C.A. 1867- 
1882. 

“San Francisco Y.M.C.A. Annual Report of the President, George 
Barstow (1869), p. 19. 

18 Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the State of New Jersey (1869), p. 13. 

* Convention Report (1868), pp. 127-128. 

* Graham, op. cit., pp. 28, 168. 

SEDee Tho t7; 

“Cf. chap. ii, footnote 8. 

* Breckinridge, S.. Women in the Twentieth Century (New York, 
McGraw Hill, 1933), p. 17. 
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Wood, Mary I., The History of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (1912), p. 50. 

© Groves, op. cit., pp. 258-263. 

*1 Beard, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 421 and Addams, Jane, Twenty Years at 
Hull House (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910), esp. pp. 
115-127. 

2 Groves, op. cit., p. 268. 

78 Pence, Owen E., The Y.M.C.A. and Social Need (New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1939), p. 72. 

**Sims, Mary S., The Natural History of a Social Institution—the 
Young Women’s Christian Association (New York, The Woman’s Press, 
1936), pp. 5-6. 

* Convention Report (1868), p. 93. 

*® Convention Report (1869). 

* Convention Report (1869), p. 52. 

*° The Association Monthly was voted into existence at the Portland 
Convention in 1869 and was published by the executive committee of 
the Y.M.C.A. of the U. S. and British Provinces in New York City. 
Richard C. Morse was its editor. 

° Ohio State Convention Report (1868), p. 14. 

°° Convention Report (1870), p. xxvi (under reports from correspond- 
ing secretaries). John L. Platt from New York reporting. 

* See chap. iv, p. 30. 

* From a letter to the authors (writer’s name withheld) . 

%8 Groves, op. cit., p. 273. 

%* Draper, Andrew S., “Coeducation in the U. S.” An address before 
the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, January 17, 1903. Reprint from 
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CHAPTER V 
New Women in a New Century 


ETWEEN 1900 AND THE FIRST WorLD WAR women 
B found many more avenues of expression through or- 
ganizations than in previous years. Movements composed 
of women only were increasing in number and variety. 
Many of these absorbed the interests and energies of 
women who might otherwise have sought expression 
through the Y.M.C.A. Some of the organizations, such as 
the women’s clubs, the W.C.T.U., and others with patri- 
Otic, racial, religious or other emphases, had been founded 
before 1900. For these this period was one of growth— 
in membership, in consolidation, in seriousness of pur- 
pose. Women’s clubs, under the leadership of the Federa- 
tion, were shifting from their original strongly cultural 
emphasis to one of civic welfare and reform. ‘There was a 
marked rise of interest in legislation and public affairs 
which brought down on the club program severe criticism 
of even such people as Grover Cleveland, who feared for 
the integrity of the American home. 

The following are some of the organizations founded 
or consolidated during these years. 


1903 National Women’s Trade Union League made 
up of women from Trade Unions and those of 
leisure interested in their purposes. 

1904 Women’s Homeopathic Fraternity — the first 
women’s medical association. 

1906 Union of Women’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. 
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1908 Council of Women for Home Missions uniting 
several denominational organizations. 

A similar federation of Women’s Foreign Mission 
Boards. 

1912 Junior League—an association of young women of 
wealth for support of civic and philanthropic 
causes. 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

1914 Women’s Peace Party, followed by the Interna- 
tional Conference of Women at The Hague and 
the founding of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 

1915 International Association of Policewomen. 
Medical Women’s National Association. 
Federation of ‘Teachers. 

1916 National Association of Deans of Women. 


The list, even though incomplete, is impressive, yet it 
should be noted that the membership in these organiza- 
tions represents a minority of American womanhood. 

In her study of American women in the twentieth cen- 
tury Sophonisba Breckinridge observes that it is not in 
such organizations but in the women’s clubs that we may 
find an indication of the changing interests of the ordi- 
nary American woman.’ These clubs, which could be 
found all over the country, in tiny villages as well as large 
cities, were an inspiration and avenue of expression for 
thousands of women. One cannot assume that the local 
clubs always followed the lead of the national Federation, 
but the latter’s influence was important. In 1902 Jane 
Addams’ appeal on the social waste of child labor won the 
vote of the Federation to work for child labor legislation. 
In 1904 we find the Federation interested in household 
economics and in civil service reform. Other interests are 
illustrated by the names of some of the committees— 
education, pure food, library extension. 
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In the list of organizations given above, one item is espe- 
cially pertinent for our study—the union of the two 
women’s Christian Associations in 1906. It was in this 
organization that many women found expression for their 
religious interests who might in its absence have sought 
similar opportunities in the men’s organization. The 
Y.W.C.A. was extending its work in variety and scope, in 
rural sections as well as in cities. Industrial clubs, work 
for foreign-speaking women, for professional women and 
those in business, were answering many needs. Physical 
education, home economics, and other educational oppor- 
tunities were being offered and secretarial training opened 
up service in the Association on a professional basis. 

Miss Breckinridge says, “If there is any special charac- 
teristic of the period from 1900 to 1910 it may be the 
tendency toward the cooperation between and among na- 
tional organizations.’”? ‘This applies to both national and 
local programs. Seven national organizations were loosely 
related to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; rep- 
resentatives of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and the General Fed- 
eration made up a new department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Various national organizations co- 
operated on common projects, such as the investigation 
of child labor, work for better school laws, and pure food.* 
During World War I the emphasis of the national move- 
ment was on Americanization and war activities. In the 
following period of fifteen years international interests 
grew. One of the great values of the clubs from the be- 
ginning had been their broadening contribution to the 
interests of women whose lives were centered in their 
homes. Beginning with 1917, clubs of business and pro- 
fessional women increased and these are now represented 
by the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 

Some changes which took place in women’s status dur- 
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ing the first two decades of the twentieth century were 
actually changes in kind rather than in degree only. These 
changes were brought about through other things than 
the pressure of external circumstances which had been 
such a strong determining factor in earlier periods. Since 
1900, research in biological and psychological laboratories 
and sociological investigation and experiment have greatly 
modified our understanding of the nature and significance 
of sex differences. 

At the outbreak of the World War I a new emphasis in 
psychology had appeared which was known as behavior- 
ism. It interpreted human conduct almost entirely in 
terms of learnings and habits acquired after birth, and 
minimized the factor of inheritance. Thus the differ- 
ences between men and women were not so much inborn 
as acquired after birth. In its extreme form, behaviorism 
claimed to have proof that environment could account 
for practically all of what had long been termed mascu- 
line or feminine traits. The implications of this are clear. 
If men and women are inherently different, education for 
men is one thing and education for women, something 
else. Even the “double standard” is not a strange con- 
cept. But if they are not different, education should be 
the same and the single standard could be taken for 
granted. No longer is the latter an emotional and often 
sentimental ideal, but something to be accepted as a 
logical conclusion. Of course these findings of behavior- 
ism as to the influence of environment on the child (their 
term is “conditioning’’) had great significance for all in- 
terested in character education. Some of the more extreme 
claims of behaviorism were later modified by other con- 
siderations; but there is no doubt that it had a permanent 
effect on ideas of what is appropriate in the role of women 
in American life. | 

A second influence which began to make itself felt early 
in the century was that of Dr. Sigmund Freud. This ex- 
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pressed itself in psychoanalysis, psychiatry, mental hy- 
giene, and gave new insight into the more obscure aspects 
of behavior. Thoughtful people began to examine their 
interests and activities, their concerns and their preju- 
dices in the light of its principles. Some of this process 
threw new light on the motives and bases of action which 
brought both satisfaction and dismay. In organizations 
such as the Christian Associations people saw many sound 
and desirable factors in their programs and some whose 
soundness was questionable. This did not necessarily 
change the external aspect of the programs, but there were 
clearer understanding and greater honesty in much of the 
work. People came to see that some of their sources of 
satisfaction, that had been called spiritual or religious, 
were not quite what they had thought. They began to 
examine some of the more emotional expressions of re- 
ligion, to see what really took place in such things as the 
conversion process, personal work, or revival meetings. A 
new understanding of the nature of growth in character 
and in spiritual life led to less emphasis on certain forms 
of evangelism and more on encouragement of steady 
growth in religious experience through education and 
guidance. 

Freud’s theories and those of other leaders in the field 
of psychoanalysis affected greatly the feeling of many 
women toward sex. Other branches of science gave sup- 
port to the new recognition of its importance in personality 
development for women as well as men. This inevitably 
changed women’s attitude toward themselves and toward 
men. There were many expressions of this change. Some 
of them we now take for granted and fail to realize how 
significant they were at that time. Probably the most im- 
portant one was the release from inhibitions which had 
cramped women’s behavior. Some carried it too far, but 
the foundations were laid for continuing alteration of 
relationships between men and women, boys and girls. 
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Greater frankness in conversation, changes in types of 
dress, and other shifts in behavior made it easy for them 
to do things together as they had never considered pos- 
sible. A comparison of the prim picture of a bathing 
beach in 1900 with one of the same beach in 1925 would 
offer a fair illustration of this. 

Some factors which contributed to a greater sense 
of dignity and worth among women were those of child 
study, the science of family living, and others closely 
related to women’s function as homemaker and mother. 
Still others were the movement for education in birth 
control and that of social hygiene. 

All of these influences on women’s status had their be- 
ginnings before 1914, but the war acted as a catalyst which 
gave them definite form and hastened their progress. 

“A great war breaks through social tradition as a disk- 
harrow breaks through hard ground.’* World War I 
“broke through the crust of tradition, thus allowing new 
ideas, the seeds of social change, to come to life. It also 
brought special stimulation by disturbing the prevailing 
routine and artificially multiplying the willingness to ex- 
periment, the conflict, the unrest, that are unavoidable 
at times of rapid revamping of the relation of the sexes.’’® 

The story of women’s contribution to the emergency in 
1917 need not be repeated in this book. The following are 
only a few reminders of the scope and variety of their 
activities in the war period. Large numbers entered the 
field of industry to take the places left vacant by men or 
fill new production needs. Others filled up gaps in the 
peacetime professions or did special war work in nursing, 
ambulance work, recreation and general morale building. 
All of these inevitably built up women’s self-confidence 
and increased their sense of freedom. It should be repeated 
that though the war hastened the changes in the relation- 
ships between men and women which made many of such 
activities possible, those changes would have come sooner 
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or later. No efforts of Anthony Comstock or Mrs. Grundy 
could turn back the clock. 

Speaking generally, men welcomed the incursion of 
women into their leisure-time activities. The traditions 
which had produced the one-sex character of the Y.M.C.A. 
were crumbling faster than some of its leaders realized. 


eee Diiave 

* Breckinridge, op. cit., p. 33. 
ibid. p. 33: 

‘Groves, op. cit., p. 409. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Women's Co-operation 
(1900-1917) 


ik 1901 the Young Men’s Christian Association held its 
jubilee convention in Boston. This was a record 
gathering. ‘Telegrams and letters of greeting were re- 
ceived from President McKinley, Emperor Wilhelm II of 
Germany, King Edward VII of England, and from His 
Majesty the King of Italy. All expressed hearty congratu- 
lations and earnest wishes for the future success of the 
movement. Great themes of the convention included 
reiteration by Cephas Brainerd that the first principles of 
the Association still were applicable after fifty years; men- 
tion of the outstanding lessons of the first fifty years; re- 
lations to the churches; mention of the development of 
the work in various fields; and other topics of general in- 
terest. One which bears especially on this history was the 
report of Mrs. E. A. McAlpin, chairman of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the International Committee, on “Women’s 
Work for the Soldiers and Sailors.” She prefaced her re- 
marks by saying: “I love the soldiers and I love the 
sailors.”” ‘Then she went on to tell about how she enlisted 
the interest of other leading women of the day and how 
they organized the auxiliary and strove to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. of New York. The main concern of the group 
became the work for the armed forces. ‘They furnished the 
Navy Y.M.C.A. in Brooklyn, provided funds to send secre- 
taries abroad to work with the Army and Navy, assembled 
libraries for the military outposts, secured gifts of music 
boxes, gramophones, pictures, stereopticons, etc., to send 
to the Railroad and Army and Navy Associations. Their 
contribution to the furtherance of the work of the Army- 
Navy Y.M.C.A. was substantial. 
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In connection with the jubilee convention a mass meet- 
ing of women was called in the Old South Church in Bos- 
ton by the Women’s Auxiliary. The nature of this meet- 

ing was largely inspirational. 

_ A reception was given to the delegates by the Y.W.C.A. 
of Boston. Miss Harriet Taylor brought a message from 
the American Committee of Y.W.C.A.’s to the conven- 
tion. She thanked the Y.M.C.A. for its fraternal sym- 
pathy and counsel through the years, mentioning that “all 
we have we have received from you.’ She spoke of the 
similarities of the two organizations, how they both had 
the world for a field, how they had the same purposes 
and were united in the evangelical basis of membership.* 

No one would have surmised from the reports of the 
jubilee convention that the question of women’s participa- 
tion in the Y.M.C.A. had been a steadily recurring issue 
through the years. Nor would they have realized the vast 
contribution of local Women’s Auxiliary groups to the 
work of local Associations.? 

Another factor which rather overshadowed the women’s 
work in the early part of the twentieth century was the 
developing co-operation between the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. Social gatherings were held jointly in many 
communities. ‘Thanksgiving Day dinners, Washington’s 
birthday parties, dances and teas, were frequently spon- 
sored by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. As Mr. S. Wirt 
Wiley commented in his Builders of Men, “It was a popu- 
lar and wholesome method of bringing young men and 
women together under auspices that breed mutual re- 
spect.’”® Not alone in the social realm but in the field of 
finances there was increasing mention of co-operation. In 

1914 the Building Bureau of the Y.M.C.A. in New York 
City led a joint campaign with the Y.W.C.A. The Student 
-Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. held a joint conference in 1915 
with other Christian agencies to discuss the question, “Is 
unification of Christian forces in the State Universities 
desirable?’ Harrison Elliott of the Y.M.C.A. and Ethel 
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Cutler of the Y.W.C.A. worked together on remarkable 
Bible study programs for college students during this 
period. 

Early in the winter of 1916 a conference of physical 
directors from the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. was held in 
New York City at the suggestion of Dr. Anna Brown of 
the Y.W.C.A. The discussions hinged around the ques- 
tion of how the two organizations could co-operate more 
in bringing members of their respective groups together 
in social and recreational activities. Time and again it 
came out in the discussion that both organizations felt 
that here was a definite weakness in their program. This 
seemed especially true in smaller Associations. Later on 
in the conference different types of recreation were listed 
which seemed suitable for joint activity. Group games 
and athletics, bowling and outdoor winter sports were 
mentioned. ‘Tramps, hikes, camera outings, picnics, boat- 
ing parties and trolley trips were other suggestions in- 
cluded. For indoor recreation the list included dramatics, 
pageants, plays, old-fashioned socials, spelling bees, and 
singing choruses. Mention was made of the fact that the 
time and co-operation required in preparing these events 
would be an important factor in proving wholesome forms 
of united effort and sociability. Dancing was brought up 
in hushed tones at the close, for it was still considered a 
questionable form of recreation. In referring to dancing 
the speaker said, “We cannot hold ourselves aloof from 
this most important and vital problem.” In closing the 
conference certain recommendations were acted upon, the 
most significant idea being that the Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.C.A. have a direct responsibility for planning a pro- 
eram for meeting the need of recreational activity for 
men and women.‘ 

At this time of heightened interest in rural develop- 
ments the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.G.A. sought eagerly for meth- 
ods of co-operation in that field. ‘The Y.M.C.A. periodical, 
Rural Manhood, reflected the problems of the day. The 
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rural Y.M.C.A. realized that its work with men and boys 
would be in vain unless a similar work with women and 
girls was carried on. Each year the November issue of 
the magazine was turned over to the National Board of 
the Y.W.C.A. for presentation of the problems of rural 
women and girls. We find articles on such subjects as “‘Re- 
port of Country Women and Girls,” “If I Were a Country 
Girl,” ““The Country Girl—Your Ally,” ‘Social Service of 
College Girls.” From 1910, when Rural Manhood began 
publication until its termination in 1922 the concern for 
the country woman was ever in the foreground. 

One article by Jessie Field, entitled “Working ‘Together 
in Greene County,’ illustrated what was going on in 
countless rural areas. “We feel,” she wrote, “‘the greatest 
work can only be accomplished in counties where both 
the YM and YW are working, and working with a united 
community program.” She went on to describe their joint 
financial campaign, the organization of a joint Y.M.C.A.- 
Y.W.C.A. committee whose function it was to promote 
matters of interest to both Associations. In the case of 
their community this joint committee had charge of the 
library, planned social nights, shared the cost of heating 
rooms, built a horse shed, conducted Bible classes, etc. 
Indeed there was something refreshing and alive about the | 
early expansion of rural work by the Associations. But, 
alas, there were dangers inherent in the situation, too. 
The Y.M.C.A. had the means and facilities for expanding 
far more rapidly and extensively than the Y.W.C.A. did, 
and it meant that the Y.M.C.A. began taking on functions 
of the Y.W.C.A. in certain areas where only the Y.M.C.A. 
was in existence. 

As a result of these factors coming to the attention of 
Dr. John R. Mott, general secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., letters were sent out in the 
summer of 1916 to various Association department heads, 
to leaders in the Y.M.C.A. abroad, and to Miss Mabel 
Cratty, general secretary of the Y.W.C.A., seeking to se- 
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cure information bearing on the question of co-operation 
between the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., as well as any facts 
dealing with the work of the Y.M.C.A. specifically for 
women, or the work of the Y.W.C.A. specifically for men. 
The replies were for the most part vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, which seemed to indicate that the work with women 
had been going on more or less unofficially and had not 
yet reached proportions for concern to the movement as 
a whole. Perhaps the reply from the Bureau of Records 
of the International Committee showed that the problem 
did not seem important to them at the time. Mr. George 
Hodge simply wrote in longhand across the top of the let- 
ter he received from Dr. Mott’s office saying: ‘““The Bureau 
of Records is not yet one year old. It has chiefly to do 
with studying and striving to visualize the statistics of 
Y.M.C.A. work in North America and hence has little or 
no relation at present with the work of women... .’® The 
report from the industrial secretaries was the most specific 
and significant of the replies. It stated that all their secre- 
taries reported doing work of some sort for women in 
industrial communities. ‘The services rendered to women 
were varied, “including gym privileges, participation in 
common with men in social and educational programs, 
and provisions of bathing facilities.” ‘Some of the newer 
buildings had provided special rooms and equipment for 
women and even reported salaried women in charge.” 
Two cotton mill Associations had women’s departments. 
Four southern Associations had community nurses, two 
had kindergartners, and one a domestic science teacher. 
One instance was mentioned of a girls’ camp conducted by 
the Y.M.C.A. community secretaries. In the replies no 
friction with the Y.W.C.A. was ever mentioned.” The In- 
dustrial Department of the Y.M.C.A. had been organized 
in 1903 and at the outset had taken the community as its 
field. 

Paul Super’s outline study of Fundamental Principles 
and Tested Policies of Y.M.C.A. Work was published in 
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1917. This book raised the question of the relation of 
women to the Y.M.C.A., indicating that perhaps it was be- 
coming a problem at that time. He refers to the growing 
tendency of some Y.M.C.A.’s to allow their equipment to 
be used by women and girls. He mentions the circum- 
stances under which these conditions exist. “In some 
small towns constituents demanded the privileges be 
opened to women and girls for limited afternoons and 
evenings several days a week. Some Associations yielded 
but only under severe pressure.” He goes on to say that 
in industrial and rural communities the complete solution 
of the problems of men and boys at times requires some- 
thing be done for women and girls. He makes the astute 
comment that “the family often has to be treated as a 
unit.”” However, Mr. Super concludes by saying that 
under none of these circumstances should the women be 
counted as members or given a voice in the control of the 
affairs of the Association.*® 

This point of view, is, of course, consistent with the 
Y.M.C.A.’s doctrine of being an organization for men. At 
that period in the development of the movement it seemed 
reasonable to expect that when women shared in the pro- 
gram they should do it with the distinct understanding 
that it was a man’s organization in which they were 
participating. 


* Jubilee Convention Report (1901), p. 45. 

*Local auxiliaries had no official relation to the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the International Committee, whose work was described by Mrs. 
McAIpin. 

* Wiley, S. Wirt, and Lehmann, Florence, Builders of Men (Minneapolis, 
1938) , p. 94. 

*Physical Training, June, 1916, p. 301. 

*“Working Together in Greene County,” Rural Manhood, January, 
1915, p. 33. 

* Correspondence between Dr. John R. Mott and Departments of 
Y.M.C.A., June, 1917. On file in Historical Library of Y.M.C.A. 

7 [bid. 

*Super, Paul, Outline Study of Fundamental Principles and Tested 
Policies of the Y.M.C.A, (New York, Association Press, 1917), p. 13. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Red Triangle Girl 
(The Period of World War 1) 


MERICA ENTERED THE FIRST WorRLD Wak in the spring 

of 1917. Between that time and the end of the war 

in 1918 the records show that 5,145 women had been en- 
gaged in the war services of the Y.M.C.A. Mr. E. C. Carter 
was made director of the Overseas Y.M.C.A. which had 
been recognized by the government as one of the organi- 
zations to conduct the welfare work for the Army. He 
had observed the excellent work done by British women 
through their Y.M.C.A. and knew what a distinct contri- 
bution women could make. As a result he began implor- 
ing the War Work Council in New York to send him 
women workers from the start. ‘To quote from Mr. Car- 
ter’s own unpublished report of his work with the A.E.F.- 
Y.M.C.A. in France, “No one who had spent even a quar- 
ter of an hour in one of the great Y.M.C.A. huts in the 
British area in France could ever conceive of an Army 
Y.M.C.A. hut being a complete success without women 
workers. As early as June, 1917, we informed the War 
Work Council of the lines on which we were proceeding 
in recruiting American women who were already in 
France and British women who were persuaded to throw 
in their lot with the Americans.”? Mrs. Vincent Astor and 
Mrs. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. were two of the first Ameri- 
can women to offer their services in France, the former 
being put in charge of the first canteen for sailors in Brest, 
and the latter opening the first canteen in Paris. The War 
Work Council in New York, however, was not at first 
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amenable to sending women workers overseas. Mrs. Eliot 
Cross, who was then Martha McCook, recalls in her remi- 
niscences the rebuff which she first encountered from the 
Y.M.C.A. when she offered her services for overseas duty 
in April, 1917. “When I first volunteered for overseas 
duty I was turned down,” she said, ‘“‘not too kindly and 
very firmly. I was told that even if the British Y.M.C.A. 
had found it helpful to add women to their staff the Amer- 
ican “Y’ would never come to it. But by August that deci- 
sion was revoked and we were off.’’ 

Other records also testify to the hesitation on the part 
of the New York committee to send women. Service 
With Fighting Men, an account of the work of the Ameri- 
can Y.M.C.A.’s in World War I, says: “It was only the fact 
that the Y.M.C.A. was specifically a men’s organization 
that obscured for a little while the large and important 
function which could best be performed by women. When 
individual women began to seek admission into the ranks 
of welfare workers, they found advocates able to persuade 
those who feared embarrassment to try the experiment.”* 
Miss Katherine Mayo expressed it tersely in her book, That 
Damn Y: “The distant directorate could not understand, 
hesitated, delayed, was incredulous, demurred, stalled, 
while precious days ran into weeks and months and the 
boys lacked.”* Finally on August 3, 1917, Mr. William 
Sloane, the chairman of the National War Work Council, 
reported to the executive committee upon his action en- 
dorsing the sending of selected American women for work 
in the canteens of the Association buildings for the A.E.F. 
in compliance with the continued request from repre- 
sentatives abroad.° 

Martha McCook and Gertrude Ely were two of the first 
American women to embark for overseas duty. In the 
four months’ interim between the time Miss McCook was 
turned down by the War Work Council until she sailed 
in September she was active in helping to raise money for 
the overseas work. It was also largely through her influ- 
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ence that the Junior League contributed $10,000 for a 
Y.M.C.A. hut at Camp Upton. Her father had been the 
first chairman of the Army and Navy Y.M.C.A. Committee 
and her heart was in the work. These pioneers had not 
been in Paris long before Mr. Carter knew they were the 
type of women he wanted to head up the Women’s Bureau 
in the Paris office. Writing of them in his reports he says: 
‘They brought rich, varied gifts of administrative ability, 
intellectual force, human sympathy and spiritual ideals 
which set a standard and example for the hundreds of 
women who followed.’’¢ | 

As rumors of overseas canteen duty spread over the 
United States the applications came pouring in. By early 
September, 1917, it was evident that women’s work 
was going to need special supervision and guidance. Mrs. 
F. Louis Slade was made chairman of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the War Personnel Board under the War Work 
Council. It was one of the functions of this group to pass 
on the applicants and do the recruiting. Mrs. Slade kept 
in constant communication with the women in Paris, 
thus keeping alive to the needs and types of women 
wanted. By the following summer the applications were 
coming in at the rate of 1,200 a week.’ 

When the women workers arrived overseas they were 
interviewed and assigned to their duties by the Women’s 
Bureau in Paris. ‘The bureau also supervised their living 
arrangements and had full direction for their work in 
France, subject to Mr. Carter’s approval. It is almost im- 
possible to enumerate the wide range of activities carried 
on by these overseas ““Y” women. Their work in the can- 
teens was perhaps the most widely publicized. They made 
hot chocolate and doughnuts; they built fires with 
green wood, and nursed little charcoal burners into life; 
they washed hundreds of cups and saucers; they decorated 
the little huts to give them a homelike quality; they moved 
with their troops almost to the front lines; they worked in 
the field hospitals; they talked with the men, danced with 
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them, and demonstrated their courage and fortitude in 
every situation. Their duties were described in a letter 
which had gone to New York: 

All should understand that the primary task for the women 
workers is assisting in the menial work, in the canteen, the 
kitchen and cafe, at the same time having very limited oppor- 
tunities in French and other educational classes, and in the 
entertainments. . . . Our official reason for bringing women 
into huts should always be that we desire to use women so as 
to free as many men as possible for military service.® 


But as time went on the women were used more and more 
for social service work, the soldiers lending a hand in the 
kitchen in their free time, and French women being hired 
to do many of the most menial tasks. ‘The record in 
Service With Fighting Men says, “One may visualize 
women, bright, inventive, resourceful, sympathetic, ex- 
pressing themselves in ways that multiplied their limited 
numbers until each man’s own womenfolk became real to 
him.” ‘There were amusing incidents, too. Mrs. Cross 
remembers how she was in a restaurant in Paris one day 
and saw one of the “Y’’ women at a near-by table. She 
was clad in her uniform, but had a pink tulle veil flowing 
from her hat. As the girl walked out Mrs. Cross suggested 
she come to see her at headquarters the next day. When 
questioned about the pink tulle veil the girl naively said, 
“Well, I heard in America that we were supposed to sup- 
ply the feminine touch for the soldiers.” 

Women workers won a place of distinction in the Leave 
Areas, too. Many of the soldiers had come from stations 
where there were no women canteen workers and the op- 
portunity to enjoy themselves in the American way with 
an American girl in the offing was highly appreciated. 
Sightseeing trips, entertainments, dances, lectures, all 
came within the scope of their activities. Women work- 
ing in the Leave Area canteens often got out of bed in the 
middle of the night to provide refreshments for weary 
troops just arriving from combat. One record of women’s 
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work in the Leave Areas stated that “it is believed no 
single contribution to the work of upbuilding the morale 
of the army was more important or fruitful than that of 
women workers in the Leave Areas.’’® 

The work of the women spread to the French Army 
where seventy-nine American women served with the 
Foyers before the end of the war. The one woman who 
lost her life on duty under fire was a Foyer directoire at 
Sainte-Menehould—Marion Crandall. As the record states: 
‘“‘Nowhere was there such opportunity for influence mak- 
ing toward international goodwill as that which came to 
the women wearing the grey veil of the Foyers du 
Soldat.’’*° 

Women’s part in England began in 1917 when the fa- 
mous Eagle Hut was opened for members of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. British and Americans co-oper- 
ated to make this center a success. Lady Ward, the former 
Jean Reid, a childhood friend of Martha McCook, became 
a sponsor of the Eagle Hut, raising money for its support 
and later heading up the volunteers, who numbered over 
1,000. This Y.M.C.A. unit became one of the most cos- 
mopolitan gathering places in all Europe during the war." 

Women also went to Italy where strong volunteer com- 
mittees were organized and American homes opened to 
the boys. The devotion of these volunteers was unweary- 
ing and they did much to bring the American colony in 
touch with the fighting men. 

When Mr. Sloane, the chairman of the War Work 
Council, went to Europe in the spring of 1918 and ob- 
served the work of the women, he insisted that the limit- 
ing title, “canteen worker,’ be dropped and the time- 
honored Association title, ‘‘secretary,” be given them.’ In 
the November 16 issue of the Red Triangle Mr. Carter 
made a statement about the “Y” women: 


In accordance with the ruling of the executive committee, 
already several months in force, all of our workers are now 
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officially and properly designated as secretaries. This abol- 
ishes the former custom, by which men only were called 
secretaries, the women being entitled “canteen workers.” 
Two reasons occasioned this action: first, the wish of our 
executive that all our workers be of one status, irrespective 
of sex; and second, the fact that a very, large proportion of 
our women are fully able to carry the responsibility for de- 
partments of work other than of the canteen. 

Sufficient publicity has never been given to this decision 
and ruling and it is therefore desired not only that regional 
and divisional secretaries now give the widest possible 
notice of the facts as above stated, but also that a fresh study’ 
be made of the placing of the men and women personnel, 
with the above principle carefully in mind. 

In a few cases, it is clear that some men have the idea that 
the women should be assigned simply to canteen work or to 
the work of menials in the kitchen. This idea is capable of 
producing extravagant waste. In view of the small number 
of American women in France and of the peculiar value of 
women’s service, it is highly important that all of us give 
careful thought as to how those in the field can best be used 
to secure their coming into personal contact with the largest 
possible number of soldiers. 

Certain of our workers, both men and women, seem to 
assume that the leader of a hut should be a man. This, 
again, is a mistake. In several cases we have found that, of 
a given hut group, one of its hut women is much more able to 
serve as a leader than is any of its men. It is our belief that 
the choice of a hut leader should be determined solely on 
the basis of fitness, not on the basis of sex. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that while many 
women would make excellent hut leaders, the fact of their 
small numbers makes it imperative, as already pointed out, 
to weigh well, before placing them, the question whether 
their service to the soldiers as women can best be rendered 
through an administrative channel, or in a more personal, 
social and intellectual way otherwise to be found. 


Many of these women workers received citations for 
bravery. Notable among them was one received by Miss 
Frances Gulick attached to the First United States Engi- 
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neers. She was cited for courage and devotion to duty 
during the occupation of Vernaise where she remained 
at her post. Miss Mayo in recounting the story says, “The 
full story of her bravery, devotion and actual achieve- 
ments, would place her easily among the outstanding 
heroines of history. Yet she is instanced not as a bright, 
particular light, but as a fairly common example, in char- 
acter and record, of the fighting division of women of 
Me yee 
» Miss Gertrude Ely won distinction with the First Divi- 
sion of the Eighteenth Infantry which she joined after 
leaving the Paris office. ‘This was a famous regiment and 
Miss Ely became famous with it, sharing the hardships 
and marching across the Rhine into Germany with the 
men at their request. Miss Ely was twice cited for bravery 
under fire and awarded the Croix de Guerre. When the 
First Division made its triumphal entry into New York 
City, led by General Pershing himself, she was in the 
parade in a place of honor directly behind the regimental 
colors. ‘It was a wordless recognition and tribute more 
generous and eloquent than any spoken praise could have 
been, of the place she had earned in what is one of the 
most distinguished combat units of our army,’ as some 
one said in introducing her at a meeting. 

General John J. Pershing paid tribute to the women in © 
the following letter written at the close of the war: 


I am pleased to express my deep appreciation of the splen- 
did services rendered our army in France by the American 
women on duty with the Y.M.C.A. 

They came to us at a time of great need and their assist- 
ance, marked by loyalty and untiring energy, will forever 
stand out as a conspicuous example of patriotic devotion. 
This work, appealing as it did to the higher type of woman- 
hood, exerted an influence upon our men of untold value. 

We of the American Expeditionary Forces shall ever treas- 
ure the memory of the women who stood by to give us aid, 
comfort and good cheer.* 


GENERAL JOHN PERSHING AND WOMEN OF THE Y.M.C.A., FRANCE, 
Wortp War I. (HisroricAL LIBRARY OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
THE Y.M.C.A.) 


GROUP OF CANTEEN WORKERS IN FRANCE, WorLD War I. (HistoricAL 
LIBRARY OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE Y.M.C.A.) 
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But what happened to women in their relationship to 
the Y.M.C.A. after the war was over? A few men in the 
movement wanted to experiment with adding women to 
the secretarial staff of local Associations at home as a re- 
sult of their outstanding work overseas during the war. 
How to adapt this great new asset in the extension of the 
character-forming work with men and boys was a problem 
of real concern to many Y.M.C.A. leaders. Mr. Graham 
Wilson of the West Side Branch in New York City carried 
on the first experiment along this line. A Home Room 
was established in a corner of the lobby which showed 
the woman’s touch in decoration and general atmosphere. 
A woman secretary was on duty to welcome the men and 
boys who cared to go in. She mended for them, played the 
piano, started games, served refreshments, was ready to 
listen to their problems, to cheer and encourage. She 
was in uniform and trained for her work. Mr. William 
Kingsley wrote, “I consider the Home Room in the ‘Y’ 
the most important and successful development of the 
West Side for many years.” In reporting on the work 
it was made plain that it did not imply that the Associa- 
tion should work for women. It meant no structural 
change in the organization of the Y.M.C.A. The idea was 
merely to add a uniformed woman secretary or two to 
take charge of a ‘“‘Home Room” in a building in which 
only men and boys were members and participants.® 

When the International Convention met in Detroit in 
1919 an interesting report was made by a Committee on 
the Conservation of the Values of the War Work. Item 
10 in the report had to do with women workers and rec- 
ommended as follows: “That the experimental ‘Home 
Room’ service of women secretaries now in operation in 
the West Side Branch in New York City be extended to 
a limited number of City Associations and that after a 
year’s experience the results be placed before the Brother- 
hood for its future guidance.” Mr. Joseph T. Alling in 
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presenting the report prefaced the recommendation with 
the following statement about women workers: 


Throughout the history of the North American Associa- 
tions women have played an important part in the organiza- 
tion and development of many local Associations. Women’s 
Auxiliaries, or committees, have assisted in securing finances, 
in furnishing buildings, in intensifying the home atmosphere, 
in social functions, and in countless other ways. 

An equally important contribution has been made by women 
in the war work. Many thousands of women served as can- 
teen workers, hostesses, social helpers, etc., in camps and huts 
near their homes. A new type of women’s service was also 
developed. Nearly 3,000 served as secretaries of the War 
Work Council overseas and 200 served in a similar capacity 
in the Department of the East in the home work. 


Then Mr. Alling went on to read testimonials from 
letters sent to the Committee on the Conservation of 
the values of War Work, after which he moved the 
adoption of the recommendation in regard to women sec- 
retaries included in Item 10 of the committee’s report. 
Then the argument began. It was reminiscent of the 
days following the Civil War. The debate this time 
started over the use of the term “secretary’’ for these 
women workers. In reply to one delegate’s query Mr. 
Alling said, “Of course, the Convention is to decide what 
term they want used. It would seem to me we have had 
women workers in our buildings—the matrons, cooks, and 
chambermaids. To me it seems to add dignity to it if they 
be given the same name and title, though not for the 
same work, that they had overseas. I would a little rather 
not withdraw the term secretary unless the Convention 
so directs us.” Then Mr. L. Wilbur Messer arose and 
said, “It seems to me, sir, that in an experiment of this 
kind, only tried out by about three Associations and one 
of these three ready to abandon the plan at once, that it 
would be very undesirable to break down, even by sugges- 
tion, the understood policy of the organization—that this 
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is a work for men and by men—and I hope this substitute 
word (worker) will be offered by the Convention.” 

A motion was then made to amend the recommendation 
to “women workers’ instead of ‘““women secretaries.” Mr. 
William S. Coffin of New York opposed the amendment. 
He said, ‘For nearly two years I worked in France in the 
Y.M.C.A. and I saw these women. I know the work they 
did, both in the French Army and with the American 
boys. ‘They were proud of the fact that they were known 
as secretaries. I would not like this Convention at this 
time to refer to them by any other title than the title 
which they earned so richly abroad.’ There was pro- 
longed applause following Mr. Coffin’s speech. Mr. Wei- 
densall then got to his feet and said, “When woman was 
made, she was made for a helper. Now I would prefer 
the term helper to the term worker.” ‘There was laughter 
and applause following this remark by a bachelor! After 
some bantering back and forth the question was called 
for. Mr. Messer gained the attention of the floor again, 
however, before it was put to a vote. After stating that 
he did not want to seem to be discourteous to the “noble 
women’ who had served overseas, he went on to say, 
% . In view of the fact that this is pretty sure to be 
only an experiment, and that it is pretty nearly assured 
that within a year there will be no such persons in the 
employ of the Association in such an official relation, I 
would suggest that it is entirely contrary to the spirit and 
purpose of our Association and will be very much mis- 
understood and will be very compromising in our work 
if we use the word secretaries with reference to these 
women workers. I do not wish to be discourteous in say- 
ing that, but I believe it is a vital question in our 
Brotherhood.” 

Mr. E. J. Wright of Tulsa, Oklahoma, poured oil on 
the troubled waters by suggesting that they need not call 
the women anything, but merely refer to the “home- 
room service of women now in operation.” Mr. Messer 
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was obviously delighted with this compromise and with- 
drew his earlier amendment. A few more comments 
were heard from the floor and then Mr. Alling spoke to 
the original recommendation again: “I want to say 
that the Commission is not in favor of dropping the word 
‘secretaries’”’ (referring to the women workers). How- 
ever, the amendment that the word “‘secretaries’ be 
stricken out was carried.’ 

Thus the concept of the Y.M.C.A. as being an organi- 
zation exclusively ‘“‘of young men for young men”’ received 
renewed emphasis. 

In conclusion it must be recorded that the “Home 
Room” idea never gained a real foothold in the Y.M.C.A. 
The year of experimentation passed but there is no record 
of any report being made to the Brotherhood as to the 
advisability of continuing the practice or of how ex- 
tensively the experiment was carried on. It simply faded 
out of the picture. 


*Carter, E. C., unpublished Report of work with A.E.F.-Y.M.C.A. 
in France, Vol. I, chap. ii. 

* Cross, Mrs. Eliot, Report to Program Committee of Army and 
Navy Department of Y.M.C.A. at a meeting held on November 18, 1943. 

SService With Fighting Men (New York, Association Press, 1924), 
Vol. 10, p.55. 

* Mayo, Katherine, That Damn Y (Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920) , p. 56. 

° Minutes of Meeting of Executive Committee of National War Work 
Council (New York, August 3, 1917). 

® Carter, op. cit. 

* Service With Fighting Men, Vol. I, p. 258. 

8 Service With Fighting Men, Vol. II, p. 57. 

*Sprenger, James A., and Franklin S. Edmonds, Leave Areas—A.E.F. 
1918-1919 (Philadelphia, Winston Co., 1928), p. 33. 

Service With Fighting Men, Vol. Il, p. 64. 

4 Ibid. 

* Service With Fighting Men, Vol. II, p. 61. 

*8 Mayo, op. cit., p. 118. 

% Copy of letter on file at Historical Library Y.M.C.A. 

*A Home Room in the Y. Mimeographed sheet in box labeled 
WOMEN’S WORK-WORLD WAR I. on file in Historical Library of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in New York. 

** International Convention Report (1919), pp. 211-214. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Freedom Brings Complications 


EGARDLESS OF THE UNCERTAIN POSITION OF WOMEN in 
R the Y.M.C.A. at the close of the war, in some ways 
the war worked to the advantage of the status of Amer- 
ican women. They gained in prestige, in opportuni- 
ties for expression through work, and in freedom from 
artificial restraints. But at the end of the war the 
process of readjustment, especially in the vocational field, 
was difficult. In some types of work women had shown 
special skills and capacities which made it desirable to 
keep them in their positions; many women had dem- 
onstrated ability which equalled that of the men they 
had replaced; others, of course, were less efficient than 
the men who had returned and who wanted their jobs. 
It is true that many women who wanted or needed to 
keep on working were replaced by men at the close 
of the war. Nevertheless, there was more favorable opin- 
ion toward women in industry than there had been 
before. The greatest obstacle to their retaining their 
places in the working world on an equal basis with men 
was not that of social prejudice but the opposition of 
the men with whom they worked. This was especially 
strong on the part of the trade unions and it did not 
begin with the war. Even as far back as 1832 there had 
been a strong protest in the typographers’ society of Phila- 
delphia against the employment of women in their trade,* 
and throughout the nineteenth century we find illustra- 
tions of the feeling among male laborers that women were 
dangerous competitors. 
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As women’s numbers in industry increased and the 
struggle for equal rights achieved more and more success, 
a problem arose about special legislation for women work- 
ers. Since the Civil War many people had given time and 
effort to procure laws for the protection of women and 
children, especially in industry. This effort had been 
supported by labor unions, by humane spirited employers, 
and by influential women who saw how working women 
were exploited. Such legislation was badly needed when 
women had neither power through organization nor suff- 
cient experience to defend themselves against unfair treat- 
ment in wages, hours, working conditions and dependents’ 
compensation. Now some of the former supporters of 
such legislation began to feel that it was of only temporary 
value. ‘The assumption that women needed special legisla- 
tion seemed to carry a tacit admission that they were the 
weaker group that had to be protected. It might eventually 
be a hindrance to the establishment of women’s complete 
equality before the law. This shift in ideas of what was the 
most desirable status of women in industry was to culmi- 
nate some years later in the proposed Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. This issue has been supported by many prominent 
individuals and organizations. On July 1, 1943 the Board 
of Directors of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
gave it their endorsement. Other individuals and organi- 
zations equally well known have opposed it, among the 
latter, the League of Women Voters and industrial organi- 
zations such as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers.? 

An observation by Amram Scheinfeld on the status of 
women in the Soviet Republics is similar to the viewpoint 
of many opponents of the amendment. He says: 


Whatever else it has done, the Soviet experiment so far as 
it has gone seems to have made this clear: Equal rights for 
women cannot be achieved merely through a constitutional 
edict or a change in the political or economic system, nor can 
women achieve equality by trying to proceed in the direction 
of sameness with men in their work or social roles.* 
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The final granting of the ballot to women was hastened 
by the first World War. The suffrage cause was tied up 
at the time with the legal issue of prohibition, and in 
some ways that connection furthered the suffrage effort, 
while in others it was a stumbling block. In general the 
leaders of the suffrage movement worked for prohibition 
also, and many people, believing that legal methods could 
solve the problem of intemperance, supported the suf- 
frage cause because they hoped that the women’s vote 
would help effect the passage of the prohibition amend- 
ment to the national constitution. The liquor interests, 
on the other hand, worked against women’s suffrage for 
the same reason! When later, prohibition failed, some 
people pointed to it as an example of what women did 
with the ballot, a demonstration of the dangers of femi- 
nine impulsiveness and emotionalism.‘ 

We have noted women’s widened scope of activities with 
men. Women’s postwar freedom from conventions, in 
conduct, in conversation, in dress, led to types of behavior 
which for some years were a source of serious concern to 
many people. ‘The aspect of it among younger people 
which called out the term “Flaming Youth” was only one 
expression of a highly confused and confusing state of 
affairs. Any reader who was an adult in the early twenties 
will remember the concern at that time about the ex- 
tremes of behavior among young people in every social 
level. Bootleg liquor was easy to get, automobiles were 
increasing in number, driving was careless, and there was 
a widespread tendency to break with old-fashioned con- 
ventions all along the line. Religious and other social 
institutions worked hard to understand the situation and 
meet it wisely. One of their methods of approach was that 
of group discussion, which was developed into a very skill- 
ful method. In the past, discussion of problems of rela- 
tionships between boys and girls, men and women, would 
have been held in strictly segregated groups. Now, how- 
ever, people began to see that not only could it be done 
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in mixed groups but that it should be. Young people were 
doing all sorts of things together, some of them, fortunate, 
some, unfortunate. They were working, swimming, 
dancing, driving, and drinking together. They could 
understand their motives and evaluate their activities best 
if they analyzed them creatively under wise leadership. 
There came about a major shift in what made for normal 
relationships between boys and girls. The experiences of 
the Y.M.C.A., especially in the high school and student 
divisions, show excellent illustrations of this fact. 

Another effect of increased frankness between the sexes 
was the recognition of need for intelligent preparation for 
marriage. ‘There was a good deal of material published 
which was sensational and misleading, but some of it was 
excellent. Help was offered by personal counseling among 
religious and educational leaders and gradually both in- 
formal and academic courses of instruction became 
available. 


* Groves, op.-cit., p. 292. 

On July 9, 1946, it was voted on by the Senate for the first time 
and defeated. 

*Scheinfeld, Amram, Women and Men (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1944), p. 369. 

*See p. 63. 


CHAPTER IX 


Policies in the Making 


1. Milestones 


The contribution of women to the war work of the 
Y.M.C.A. in 1917 had been in the category of “helper.” 
It was in no way related to the growing tendency of 
Y.M.C.A.’s to carry on coeducational activities and to con- 
duct work for women and girls. This auxiliary type of 
activity continued to function in many localities, but its 
influence was definitely on the decline during the early 
twentieth century. Huge modern cafeterias had replaced 
the earlier suppers prepared by eager and loyal mothers 
and wives. Community chests had outmoded the dime 
socials and peach festivals. Interior decorators had taken 
over the function of “brightening up” the buildings, a 
task which the ladies of the auxiliaries had performed with 
such pleasure. Their place as benefactresses had been 
markedly reduced by twentieth-century developments. 

By 1920 the emphasis in the relations of women and 
girls to the Y.M.C.A. had definitely shifted. Attention was 
increasingly focused on the trend towards coeducational 
work and greater activity for women and girls in the Asso- 
ciation. Some of the reasons for this trend can be found 
in the social developments of the period. These were 
described in the preceding chapter. 

Each year following the war saw more Associations 
reporting work for women and girls. Nowhere was the 
trend more pronounced than in the rural field. Dr. L. K. 
Hall stated the problem with clarity in an article he wrote 
for Rural Manhood in 1918. He said, “The interests of 
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boys and girls in rural communities are so closely tied up 
together that any program of social Christianity which 
expects to succeed must take both sexes into account.’”? 

In 1924 a report from the County Secretaries Associa- 
tion gave a graphic account of what was going on. This 
revealed that 112 Associations in cities between 5,000 and 
25,000 were doing work for women and girls. Fifteen of 
these had women on their staffs to direct the work. Every 
phase of the problem was considered. ‘The opinion seemed 
to be that “‘where the girl problem is untouched, the boy 
problem is unsolvable.” However, they found that there 
was no uniform policy of girls’ work which had been 
adopted by the Y.M.C.A. either nationally or locally. 
No county felt it had an adequate program. The opinion 
was expressed that where there was a real community need 
the Y.M.C.A. had an obligation to meet it.?, Nevertheless, 
there was obvious confusion in the thinking of the 
Y.M.C.A. leaders directly concerned with the problem. 
Practice was getting far ahead of theory or accepted policy 
in this field of women’s and girls’ work. 

In this same year of 1924 the Y.W.C.A. began showing 
concern for the Y.M.C.A.’s increasing work in the field of 
women’s and girls’ work, which the Y.W.C.A. considered 
its prerogative. Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary of 
the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. at that time, was 
instrumental in getting the Board to take action request- 
ing that a national commission be appointed to study the 
possibilities of co-operative work by the two Associations 
in cities, towns, and rural communities and that they con- 
fer with committees of the Y.M.C.A. having similar in- 
terests.2 When this request came to the attention of the 
National Board‘ of the Y.M.C.A. it was voted at their 
National Council meeting in Buffalo in 1924 to “facili- 
tate in every way the realization of the suggestion that 
an exploration be made of the possibilities of closer co- 
operation with the Y.W.C.A.’® The outcome was that a 
Co-operative Committee made up of representatives from 
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the two organizations was formed and began its work in 
December, 1925. Miss Cratty told the committee frankly 
that the Y.W.C.A. movement was largely concerned with 
the desire for protecting its field. “The question of the 
Y.M.C.A. doing work for women and girls had begun, to 
trouble us,” she said. It is worth noting in this connec- 
tion that the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. policies in regard 
to opening new fields differed considerably at that time, 
a fact which could easily have led to misunderstanding. 
The Y.W.C.A. was somewhat less aggressive in its ap- 
proach than was the Y.M.C.A. This difference very natu- 
rally meant wider expansion by the Y.M.C.A. This being 
the case, the Y.W.C.A. often felt the men were taking 
unfair advantage of them in the “occupation of the field.’ 

The Co-operative Committee appointed two commis- 
sions: (1) to consider general underlying principles in 
co-operation, (2) to consider policies of procedure in the 
immediate situation. ‘These commissions discovered vari- 
ous situations causing mutual problems for the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. Through all the discussion they agreed 
that the real test of the work should be “service to the 
community” and not any selfish consideration of their 
organizations.® 

As a result of the growing trends in the town and coun- 
try field an Inter-Association Council of Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries was formed. This council held a con- 
ference at Silver Bay to discuss their common problems. 
In 1924 the Y.M.C.A. members of the council made a 
report to their headquarters on relationships between the 
Associations. ‘They listed elements leading to greater 
co-operation: 

1. Economic pressure (saving equipment) . 

2. Financial considerations (joint campaigns) . 

3. Family unit a natural one especially in rural areas so 
why shouldn’t “Y” operate this way. 

4. Growing consciousness of significance of relationships 


between sexes. This idea was exemplified in Walter Wood’s 
philosophy.® 
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It was during this period that Walter Wood, general 
secretary of the Philadelphia Association, became the lead- 
ing exponent of work for women and girls as well as men 
and boys in the Y.M.C.A. He stated the issue: “I have 
a profound conviction that the present day conditions, the 
attitude of the people in every walk of life today, demand 
an emphasis upon the common interests and unities be- 
tween the sexes rather than upon their differences and I 
believe any Christian movement will do its best work 
when it aids men and women and boys and girls to work 
and play together with mutual respect and helpfulness.’’° 
His experiment had begun in April, 1917, when the board 
of the Philadelphia Y.M.C.A. adopted the plan of work 
intended to serve the whole family instead of men and 
boys only. In the decade from 1917 to 1927 more than 
50,000 different women and girls were enrolled as mem- 
bers and participated in a wide range of activities in the 
various branches and at the Outing Camp. The buildings 
were remodeled to permit accommodations for women 
and they shared in every phase of the program, sometimes 
in activities exclusively for them and other times in co- 
educational groups. Mr. Wood’s dream was “for a 
Christian Association which would provide equal partici- 
pation of both sexes in the responsibilities and control 
of the Association administration, as well as for equal 
freedom in the use of Association institutional privileges.” 

In June, 1926, Frederick Harris of the Publication De- 
partment of the Y.M.C.A. pointed up some of the issues 
of the day in an article he wrote for Social Forces. Four 
trends were emerging in the Y.M.C.A.: 


1. Work for women and girls in some Y.M.C.A.’s sometimes 
involving a regular Women’s Department. 

2. Creation of a Christian Association (the Philadelphia 
idea) not a merger, but an Association of men and women 
who have equal responsibility. 

3. Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s sharing equipment. 

4, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s having joint councils. These 
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councils are simply coordinating agencies acting for the two 
independent organizations when joint action seems de- 
sirable. 


In 1925 the National Council had voted “that in view 
of the increasing demand in many communities for service 
to women and girls it be the policy of the National Coun- 
cil wherever work for women and girls is undertaken or 
contemplated by any of the local Associations or general 
agencies to encourage and facilitate conference and co- 
operation with the Y.W.C.A.” 

Meanwhile the work of the Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. Co- 
operative Committee resulted in a request on the part of 
both National Boards for a scientific survey to be made 
of the relationships of the two organizations. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. was asked to finance it. The original 
charter was incorporated in a letter to Mr. Rockefeller 
dated January 21, 1928, signed by Mr. S. Wirt Wiley 
and Miss Mabel Cratty. A reconnaissance study was pro- 
posed which would: 


1. Study the varieties of local situations and appraise the 
extent of the problem. 

2. Examine typical experiences to determine the study 
essential to a useful understanding of the Association’s his- 
torical background, actual functioning, and results on the 
groups of people concerned. 

3. Try out methods of investigation and conference meth- 
ods for bringing the people most involved to a common 
understanding. 

4. Set up a plan for a larger study if such a study be indi- 
cated as being needed. 

5. Be under the guidance of competent persons who com- 
mend the respect of both organizations. 

6. Have the assistance of capable persons who know both 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. 


Mr. Rockefeller agreed to finance this important study 
and Professor Herbert N. Shenton, head of the Sociology 
Department of Syracuse University, became the director. 
After this study was undertaken the Co-operative Com- 
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mittee of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. was disbanded and 
the National Council voted to have the Home Division 
Committee handle relationships with the Y.W.C.A. in 
the future.” 

There seemed to be little question that the Y.M.C.A.’s 
growing work with women and girls was becoming a real 
problem and one on which there were many points of 
view. Paul Super published another book in 1929 entitled 
Formative Ideas in the Y.M.C.A. in which he again raised 
the question. He suggested four things that placed the 
Y.M.C.A. under pressure to include women in its field: 
“man’s need for the society of women, women’s ele- 
vating influence upon men, the desire of the community 
to solve its woman and girl as well as its man and boy 
problem, and the growing insistence of women that they 
be admitted to all of man’s domain.” He makes a strong 
concluding statement: “Where the work is mixed the 
thing that was the Y.M.C.A. will tend to extinction and a 
generation both of service and progress will be lost. Open 
opposition to the Y.M.C.A. is less dangerous than this 
surrender from within.’ 

The National Council in the same year began to show 
interest in the women professional workers and requested 
the Personnel Division to discover the extent to which 
women were employed in work for men and boys in the 
Y.M.C.A.* In 1930 the report came that 100 women were 
employed doing work of secretarial level, but not all of 
it for men and boys. Pending the result of the Recon- 
naissance Study the National Council recommended no 
action at that time and proposed to continue “‘present prac- 
tice” of not listing women as secretaries.1* Nor were women 
yet included in membership figures for the Y.M.C.A., in 
spite of their increasing numbers. 

The results of the Shenton study appeared soon after 
this. They revealed the Y.M.C.A. did more work for 
women and girls than co-operative work with the 
Y.W.C.A., while with the Y.W.C.A. the reverse was true. In 
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the section on Y.M.C.A. work for women and girls the study 
showed that community factors were the greatest influence 
in initiating Y.M.C.A. work for women and girls. Churches, 
schools, and women and girls themselves asked for par- 
ticipation. The desire for the use of Y.M.C.A. equipment 
was mentioned little. Financial gains for the Y.M.C.A. 
ranked second to community pressure as reasons for con- 
ducting work for women and girls. Lack of funds often 
stimulated local Associations to extend their privileges 
to women partly for the sake of the added income this 
would bring. The family unit idea appeared frequently 
as a Cause, too.*® 

The most significant differences between the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. seemed to center in the field of philosophy, 
in that the Y.W.C.A. had two roles—that of a maker 
of public opinion and that of a member of the American 
Women’s movement—which were not duplicated in the 
Y.M.C.A. 

In conclusion the study made it clear that if the two 
Associations desired to co-operate they should set up a 
“permanent flexible research organization with facilities 
for investigating and recording over a period of years, 
readily accessible to local Associations and equipped to 
advise in particular local situations.’ A comprehensive 
study directed toward the establishment of such a bureau 
was the major recommendation of the Reconnaissance 
Study. 

In 1931 an international survey of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations was made. 
The idea for the survey originated in the Foreign Commit- 
tee of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. Need was felt 
for such a study in order to determine priority among the 
rapidly expanding projects abroad. As the proposal for 
the survey matured it seemed wise to ask the Foreign 
Division of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. to partici- 
pate. The study concerned itself with all phases of the 
two movements in their work abroad. Perhaps the follow- 
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ing quotation from a chapter called “Association Philoso- 
phy” has the greatest significance for this study: 


At present the sense of fellowship in the Y.M.C.A. is dis- 
tinctly a sense of male fellowship. To delete the words “of 
men and boys” from the often repeated phrase would call 
for a considerable psychological readjustment. There is re- 
sistance on the women’s side, also, due both to the protective 
reaction of a smaller and younger movement and to a sense 
of greater ethical vigor on the part of its leaders. The evi- 
dence at hand warrants experimentation in joint projects, 
but if there is to be anything in the way of amalgamation, 
the evidence of it does not yet appear.1? 


Walter Wood’s philosophy of the ‘family idea” as a 
basis for Y.M.C.A. membership had been gaining some 
momentum during these several years and he and a com- 
mittee* sharing his views prepared a pamphlet entitled 
Proposals Making Possible Identical Status of the Sexes 
and submitted an amendment to the constitution at the 
1931 National Council meeting. —The amendment pro- 
posed to remove “any stated or implied discrimination be- 
tween the sexes and to make possible identical status as 
affecting recognition, rights and responsibilities for both 
sexes in all affairs of the National Council.’’ The Council 
voted to defer consideration and action until its next 
meeting. 

Prior to 1931 the responsibility for determining the 
basis of voting membership in the Associations had resided 
in the International Convention, but the convention of 
that year committed the responsibility to the National 
Councils of the United States and Canada. Consequently 
at the meeting of the National Council (U.S.A.), referred 
to above, held immediately following the Convention, the 
Committee on Membership Policy appointed by the Gen- 


* On January 26, 1931 the following members of the National Council 
Messrs. Bonsall, Dix, Gamble, Harper, Stone, Steele, Sweet and Wood 
submitted an amendment to the constitution through the general secre- 
tary of the National Council. 
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eral Board was instructed to bring before the next council 
meeting an “entirely fresh body of legislation embodying 
whatever provision for membership objectives and con- 
trol may seem necessary or desirable for local Associations’ 
effectiveness and for the welfare of the movement as a 
whole.” ‘There were involved both the “evangelical church 
membership test” and the membership of women. 

This committee worked hard and diligently to present 
recommendations for amendments to the constitution 
which would be satisfactory to the divergent points of 
view among the Association leadership on the two above- 
mentioned subjects. Item 3 of the committee’s proposals 
stated: ‘‘Each local Association shall determine the qualifi- 
cations of its voting members and of the members of its 
Boards of Control—provided such members be in accord 
with the purposes, ideals and spirit of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as stated in the Constitution of the 
National Council.” 

This provision allowed local Associations to give 
women and girls membership status if they so desired. In 
listing the factors supporting the proposal the committee 
stated: 


The growing practice of many Associations in providing 
services and facilities for women, the increasing need for 
harmonizing the membership status of women with services 
and facilities for them, and the divided opinion as to the 
wisdom of establishing at this time any national policy con- 
cerning women as: members of the Association, make it de- 
sirable that each local Association have latitude to respond to 
the trend of opinion in the community which it serves. 


When the National Council met in June, 1933, the 
president called for the Wood amendments as an order of 
business carried over from the 1931 council meeting. 
They were presented for consideration. Following their 
presentation Mr. Archie S. McCrea, chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Membership Policy, stated that his committee’s 
report was presented as a substitute for the Wood amend- 
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ments. In the discussion that followed interest was obvi- 
ously centered not so much on the Wood proposals, as on 
the shift from the “evangelical” basis of membership to 
a broader policy allowing any Association recognition by 
the National Council who certified that “in spirit and 
practice” it conformed to the purpose of the Y.M.C.A. 
as stated in the preamble of the constitution of the Na- 
tional Council. 

The Council eventually adopted the committee’s report 
and in addition to liberalizing the basis of membership, 
opened the way for any local Y.M.C.A. to ea women 
as members if it so desired. 

In June, 1933, the Employed Officers’ Association Con- — 
ference considered measures for professional advance 
within the movement. Included in these measures was a 
plan for the four-step classification of employees which 
gave qualified women workers the status of “secretary” 
along with men. According to the action the secretarial 
classification includes: ‘““Those persons employed by an 
Association to deal with its policy, program, admin- 
istration, etc.”18 The term “person” implied, in the judg- 
ment of the conference, men and women. “It is our feel- 
ing that the plan of gradation here outlined should not be 
jeopardized by the inclusion of women in the plan and 
in the event that the National Councils do not favor such 
inclusion, the term ‘person’ be interpreted to mean male 
only.” ‘The General Board approved the plan, however, 
and the National Council ratified the action in 1934. The 
recognition of qualified women as secretaries was a mile- 
stone in the history of the relation of women to the 
Y.M.C.A., marking a long way traveled since the close of 
the World War in 1918. 


2. Problems of Leadership 


By 1934, not only were professional women workers in 
the Y.M.C.A. meeting standard qualifications accorded 
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secretarial status, but in this year, for the first time, women 
and girl members were officially reported in the Y.M.C.A. 
Year Book. ‘Two hundred and seventy-five Associations 
reported that 57,458 of their members were women and 
girls. This constituted 5.9 per cent of the total member- 
ship for the year.’® 

The trend toward more work with women and girls 
in the Y.M.C.A. revealed itself in many ways and in many 
parts of the country: at a meeting of the Mid-West Region 
of Employed Officers at Lake Geneva in July, 1936, the 
subject was discussed in detail; in 1937 Mrs. Ruth Blakey, 
the state women’s program secretary of Illinois, printed 
a mimeographed sheet stating very effectively the prob- 
lems and opportunities of women’s work in the Y.M.C.A. 
The Town and Country Division reported to the Na- 
tional Council meeting in 1936 that there was fine co- 
operation with the Y.W.C.A. in local communities and 
that its work with women and girls was growing. 

In the fall of 1937 the women secretaries for women’s 
and girls’ work in the Y.M.C.A. began the publication of 
a magazine called the Y Key. Its purpose was to dissemi- 
nate information, exchange viewpoints and experiences of 
people in the field of women’s work in the Y.M.C.A. 

At the National Physical Education Conference in De- 
troit in 1938, forty women secretaries and a number of lay 
women held the first National Conference of Women 
Secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. A number of resolutions per- 
taining to the developing work for women were unani- 
mously adopted at the closing session. ‘These included 
the organizing of an Association of Women’s and Girls’ 
Secretaries which was to petition the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Association of Secretaries for recognition 
as an authorized section of the A.O.S. Affirmative action 
was taken by the Executive Committee of the A.O.S. in 
October, 1938. Another resolution requested that sec- 
tional conferences for women’s and girls’ secretaries be 
held in connection with the regular triennial conference 
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of the Association of Secretaries. A third resolution asked 
the general secretary of the National Council to provide 
for the assembling of a representative group of men and 
women responsible for the work in this field for the pur- 
pose of gathering the best present practice and of dis- 
covering and stating emerging principles so that local 
Associations might have guides for directing their efforts. 
The resolutions also included a request for material and 
literature in the field. 

The above resolutions were transmitted to the general 
secretary on May 11, 1938; he turned them over to the 
executive secretary of the Program Services Committee 
for consideration by that committee. A year passed and 
no word had been received in regard to the resolutions. 
This delay prompted the chairman of the Association of 
Women’s and Girls’ Secretaries to inquire as to the cause 
of the delay, as she wished to report on the matter at the 
Triennial Conference of the A.O.S. at Toronto in May, 
1939. The reply of the national office stated that the 
reason for the delay was that of “administrative difficulties 
which put undue burdens on those whose help was needed 
in fashioning the national policy.’’*° A further reason given 
for the delay was that it seemed unwise to proceed too 
rapidly with the development of techniques and methods 
until there was better understanding of the basic policies 
they were designed to serve. Both the general secretary 
and the executive secretary of the Program Services Com- 
mittee attended the Toronto conference and had occasion 
to address the body. In his address the general secretary 
stressed the reasons for the Y.M.C.A.’s entering into the 
field of women’s and girls’ work. He mentioned the 
inevitability of this trend due to changes in society which 
necessitated the inclusion of the whole family in work of 
this type. He also mentioned the fact that society had 
reached a point where the Y.M.C.A., to serve the com- 
munity adequately, needed the professional assistance of 
women.”? 
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The Detroit resolutions of 1938 were eventually 
brought before the Program Services Committee at a 
meeting on June 29, 1939. After some discussion the com- 
mittee passed the following resolution: ‘“That the several 
committees be asked to consider and comment upon what 
would be involved for them in assuming responsibility for 
leadership of work among women and girls comparable 
with that now carried on for work among men and boys.” 
The committees referred to were the Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee, Young Men’s Committee and other subcommittees 
of the Program Services Committee. 

Time went on and the various committees seemed slow 
to talk the matter out. It was obviously a difficult and 
complicated problem. In January, 1940, the Program 
Services Committee again raised the question and voted 
“that the committee should sponsor a small conference 
of Association officers, both men and women, if possible 
between now and summer, to take steps towards the 
formulating of guiding principles for the greatly expand- 
ing work of Y.M.C.A.’s with women and girls.” The con- 
ference did not materialize, and in May, 1940, the chair- 
man of the Association of Women’s and Girls’ Secretaries 
again wrote to New York suggesting that if the Program 
Services Committee wished to solve this problem it might 
be well to appoint a subcommittee of people who under- 
stood the problem to discuss it. 

In October, 1940, Mr. Roy Sorenson, associate general 
secretary of the National Council, was asked to gather a 
committee to draft a statement of the more important 
standards or elements of good practice applicable to 
Y.M.C.A. work among women and girl members. This 
committee was appointed and met in Chicago in Novem- 
ber of that year. A statement was drawn up to present to 
the Program Services Committee entitled “Principles and 
Standards of Y.M.C.A. Work with Women and Girls.” 
In order to be sure that the bounds of accepted policy 
were not overstepped, the report made it clear that this 
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document was prepared only for those Associations now 
doing work with women and girls. For the type of Asso- 
ciation which accepts women and girls as members they 
recommended that the Board of Directors clearly define 
their policy and so state it in the minutes of the Board. 
They recommended the appointment of women to the 
Board of Directors, and the employment of women secre- 
taries for women’s work. They recommended that women 
should bear responsibility for both securing finances and 
planning expenditures, that proper space and equipment 
for women’s and girls’ work should be provided in the 
building and that the execution of the program for the 
women and girls be handled by women. 

The report also offered suggestions for the type of 
Association which includes women and girls in its pro- 
gram but has not gone so far as to grant them regular 
membership status, and also for Y.M.C.A.’s whose work 
with women and girls is simply of the coeducational type, 
which in Y.M.C.A. parlance means including girls in cer- 
tain of the men’s activities. 

This brochure was presented to the Program Services 
Committee on January 24, 1941. After some discussion 
the committee resolved to circulate it to standing com- 
mittees of the National Board and to other individuals 
and groups for study and criticism. ‘They wished to have 
the national office assemble revisions and suggestions. 
When the Program Services Committee met again in July 
it was reported that the ‘Principles and Standards of 
Work with Women and Girls in the Y.M.C.A.” had been 
widely circulated. It was suggested that the Program 
Services Committee might need to set up a standing com- 
mittee on program for women and girls in order to keep 
developments constantly under review. Another sugges- 
tion was to appoint a commission to study again the whole 
range of policy, activity and relationship problems raised 
by the expansion of membership to women and girls. 

While the national body was moving with such caution 
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in dealing with the problem of work with women and 
girls, many local and state Associations were working out 
their own solutions to the problem. ‘The New York State 
Committee appointed a committee on women’s and girls’ 
work about this time which issued recommendations for 
Associations working in this field. These closely paralleled 
the recommendations of the above report on ‘Principles 
and Standards.” 

By the time the National Council met in Cleveland in 
1942 the subject of the Y.M.C.A.’s work with women had 
come to the attention of the Council from various angles. 
The Commission on Basic Membership Policies reported 
steady growth in the volume of work with women and 
girls from 1934 to 1940. This commission felt that such 
growth called for a policy covering their place in the 
Association constituency and their status as members. In 
1940, 19.3 per cent of all Y.M.C.A. groups had enrolled 
women and girls. ‘The commission found it impossible to 
agree upon a Clear-cut endorsement of the practice of en- 
listing women and girls as members of all Y.M.C.A.’s on 
the same basis as men and boys. At the same time there 
was evidence of development along that line.” 

The Committee on Y.M.C.A. Services and Sources of 
Income reported to the Council, among many other things, 
that there was need for greater national leadership for 
work with women and girls. ‘They pointed out that while 
women could become members of local Associations they 
were still not allowed membership on the National Coun- 
cil nor had provision been made for them to serve on 
committees. It was felt that the appointment of “a 
women’s and girls’ committee, and the inclusion of women 
on those national committees that take action affecting 
women, ought to take place.” It was also brought to the 
attention of the Council that some Association leaders 
were pressing for a change in the constitution of the Na- 
tional Council permitting membership of women on the 
Council.” 
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As a result of these reports the Council in 1942 took the 
following action: 


“Resolved to ask the National Board to consider the need 
for a national committee on women’s and girls’ work to pro- 
vide an appropriate place to which requests from women’s and 
girls’ work leaders may come, to plan for high quality of 
work to this large constituency and to provide necessary ma- 
terials, the desirability of conferring with the National Board 
of the Y.W.C.A. for the purpose of exploring the possibility 
of closer cooperation in the field of women’s and girls’ work, 
the addition of women to the Personnel Services Committee 
and Program Services Committee and such other com- 
mittees as determine policy affecting women’s and girls’ work, 
the desirability of submitting to the next meeting of the 
council an amendment to the constitution providing for 
women eligibility to National Council membership.’*4 


When the National Board met in November, 1942, a 
resolution was passed suggesting that women be appointed 
members of the Program and Personnel Services commit- 
tees, but the Board did not favor the appointment of a 
standing committee on work with women and girls.”° 

‘Thus two theories had been emerging as to the most 
efficacious way in which to handle the problem of women’s 
work. One was to set up a separate women’s division 
within the Y.M.C.A., the other was to integrate the 
women’s work into the regular committees of the Asso- 
ciation. The latter theory was clearly winning favor ac- 
cording to the action of the Board. 

The Program Services Committee was asked to study 
the Council’s recommendations and as a result it proposed 
a five-point policy, which the National Board accepted in 
May, 1943, as follows: 


1. That the board reaffirm the desire of Y.M.C.A. leaders 
to work cooperatively with the Y.W.C.A. in service to youth 
and adults in the local community. 

2. That it request each of the standing committees ap- 
pointed by the Program Services Committee to give appro- 
priate attention in its planning, program and leadership to 
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the participation of women and girls in the activities for 
which it is responsible. 


3. That it approve sponsorship of groups of high school 
girls by the Boys’ Work Committee through the Hi-Y Com- 
mittee or by some parallel sponsoring group. 

4. That it ask the Association Press to make suggestions 
as to program handbooks and other available materials for 
work among women and girls and mixed groups. 

5. That it authorize the chairman of the committee to 
make such changes in the functions and personnel of the 
standing committees as may be necessary to give effect to 
these policies, including the appointment of women members. 


The Board also expressed itself as not thinking it de- 
sirable at that time to submit a constitutional amendment 
providing for the eligibility of women to membership in 
the National Council, and gave as the reason that the 
number of women now serving on local boards of di- 
rectors did not justify a constitutional change at that time. 

In 1943 a study entitled “Y.M.C.A. Constituency after 
One Hundred Years” was published by a special commit- 
tee appointed by the Bureau of Records, Studies and 
Trends of the National Board of the Y.M.C.A. This study 
was proposed as part of a larger program of studies initi- 
ated by the Y.M.C.A. Research Council. It revealed wide 
variety in the Association’s constituency and the following 
recommendation was made in connection with the in- 
creasing number of women and girl members: 


That the National Board be asked to develop studies of 
the experience of Associations and members where (1) the 
proportion of women and girls has substantially increased 
over recent years; and (2) the decision has been made not 
to enroll women and girls directly but to concentrate upon 
working co-operatively with the Y.W.C.A.; and that the re- 
sults of these studies be reported for the guidance of local 
Associations and policy forming groups. 


When the National Council met again in 1943 it adopted 
the recommendation and it was suggested that the results 
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of the study be reported for the guidance of local Associa- 
tions and policy-forming groups. 

During the time that the deliberative bodies of the 
Association were concerning themselves with this prob- 
lem, the Conference on the Association Profession, the 
group which interests itself in the personnel aspects of 
Y.M.C.A. work, was also discussing the professional aspects 
of the matter. A meeting of this body at Niagara Falls 
in 1944 reported inadequate personnel for the amount 
of work being done with women and girls. The report 
went on to say that the National Council and supervisory 
agencies had failed to give leadership in thinking through 
the problems of work with women and girls. 

By 1945 a new study had been completed in compliance 
with the National Council action of 1943. It was called 
“Women and Girls in the Y.M.C.A.—a Study of Current 
Practices.” Mr. Paul H. Routsong, chairman of the study 
group, presented the report to the National Board at its 
meeting in January, 1946. In the introduction mention 
was made of the fact that the subject needed “fresh study.” 
It disclosed the increasing volume of women’s and girls’ 
participation in the Y.M.C.A., showing that their reported 
membership doubled between 1934 and 1944. Of group 
enrollments, 17.8 per cent were women. In the summary 
the following statement was made: “ . that national 
studies .. . over at least 15 years gave permissive if not 
directive support to the general policy of inclusion.” The 
study includes the following recommendations: 

It is proposed: 

1. That the National Board, in consultation with the 
member Associations, the State and Area organizations, the 
National Board of the Y.W.C.A., and by other means, explore 
the feasibility of devising such a plan of membership admin- 
istration relating to women and girls participating in local 
Y.M.C.A. programs as will 


1. Identify such participants, to the extent mutually 
desired, with the work and fellowship of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, with continued pro- 
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gram participation, if desired, under either Y.M.C.A. 
or joint auspices; 

Be acceptable in reciprocal arrangements respecting 
young men and boys who may be participants in 
Y.W.C.A. programs; 

Seek to secure and sustain, by appropriate local 
action, a generally consistent and uniformly accept- 
able local membership practice administration in 
respect to women and girl participants; 

Encourage bringing local constitutional provisions 
into line with policies and agreements thus formu- 
lated; and 

Establish mutuality and parity in all member rela- 
tionships, responsibilities and privileges as the guid- 
ing objective in working toward the foregoing ad- 
justments, within whatever the agreed plan may be, 
regardless of organizational responsibility for ad- 
ministration. 


2. That the National Board request the Program Services 
Committee, in appropriate consultation with representatives 
of the women’s and girls’ program and in cooperation with 
Area and State organizations, and in the interest of establish- 
ing minimum standards 


ke 
Pi 


To inquire into the standards of program operation 
affecting women and girl participants; 

To consider and propose in co-operation with the 
Personnel Services Committee, measures by which a 
number of professionally-trained women commen- 
surate with the present and anticipated program 
load may be secured and retained, together with 
suitable numbers of qualified women volunteer 
workers; 

To identify those program features where the use 
of male staff in direct group leadership may be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and those where, by generally 
approved standards, such arrangement would appear 
to be definitely sub-standard; and 

To consider whether some plan of joint clarification 
of such workers, in line with recent USO and other 
experience in administering common personnel 
standards, might be mutually agreed upon with the 
Y.W,.GA. 
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3. That the National Board commend to local Associa- 
tions, and to State and Area organizations, its own practice 
of periodic consultation with responsible Y.W.C.A. leader- 
ship, with emphasis not only upon the review of points of 
contact (or conflict) but upon identifying and implementing 
common objectives, and upon the obligation to seek within 
the cherished tradition of each organization the most timely 
areas for experiment, innovation and adjustment. 

4. That, in view of the need for continuous qualitative 
study of the effectiveness of Association programs, and espe- 
cially those involving participation of women and girls, the 
National Board be asked to re-examine the major recom- 
mendation of the Shenton Study to determine whether the 
time may have come to implement, at least in part, that 
proposal. 

5. That a program of further studies be authorized by the 
National Board to cover among others, such aspects as 


1. The effect of women’s and girls’ participation in 
Y.M.C.A. programs on existing work among men 
and boys in respect of numbers involved and quality 

of service; 

2. The effectiveness of jointly-sponsored and jointly 
conducted programs; and 

3. The problems involved in joint operation, joint ad- 
ministration, etc., such as, a) the holding of title to 
property; b) with what the individual member affli- 
ates; c) who shall vote; d) basis of selection of the 
board; e) by what authority is membership policy 
determined; f) how shall community fund alloca- 
tions be assigned and accounted for; g) the basis 
for determining and/or dividing agency support; 
h) staff selection and administration; i) control of 
policies; j) relations with national, field, and or- 
ganically connected local Association bodies. 

4. The conditions under which a more nearly propor- 
tionate representation of women and girls constitu- 
ency be realized in the activity of policy-forming 
groups at local, field, and national levels. 


6. That the National Board 


1. Make this Report available for the guidance of local 
Associations and policy forming groups in develop- 
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ing satisfactory relationships, in accordance with the 
action of the National Council in 1943; and 

2. Enjoin the members of field and national staffs to 
call the Report to the attention of Associations that 
contemplate engaging in programs of service among 
women and girls, to the end that the most appropri- 
ate and satisfactory plan of service may be developed. 


‘The day previous to the presentation of the study to 
the National Board of the Y.M.C.A. a few Y.M.C.A. lead- 
ers met with influential members of the Y.W.C.A. to get 
their reaction to the report. When the study was pre- 
sented to the Board the discussion hinged first, upon what 
Y.W.C.A. reaction would be in local communities and 
second, upon the ability of the Y.M.C.A. to undertake 
this added burden of women’s work. ‘The needs of women 
and girls already participating in Y.M.C.A. programs and 
the responsibility of the Y.M.C.A. for meeting these needs 
did not enter into the discussion, although the report 
itself contained a great deal of data bearing on that point. 

The Board’s final action on the report read as follows: 


Recognizing the timely importance of the information con- 
tained in the report, the urgency of clarification of the place 
of work with women and girls in the Y.M.C.A., and the need 
for mutually satisfactory co-operative relationships with the 
Y.W.C.A. 

Be it resolved, (1) That the National Board receive the 
report and make it available to the Associations for their in- 
formation, study and assistance in dealing with service to 
women and girls and (2) That the several committees and 
executives of the National Board be requested to study the 
report and recommend to the Board at its next meeting 
appropriate lines of Board action. 


In reviewing this history of national Y.M.C.A. policy 
regarding women and girl participants, various steps in 
the development are worth repeating. Local Associations 
are given autonomy to decide whether they want to give 
women real status as members, which means that women 
may become delegates to International conventions as 
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they did in 1946. Qualified professional women workers 
in the Y.M.C.A. are now recognized as secretaries and 
called by that name and given the same privileges which 
are accorded the men. In a few cases women hold posi- 
tions as secretaries of the National Council. A woman is 
now second vice-president of the Association of Secretaries. 
Some women are now accepted as members of standing 
committees of the National Board. There is an Associa- 
tion of Women’s and Girls’ Secretaries which is recognized 
as a definite section of the Association of Secretaries and 
their chairman is on the executive committee of the 
A.OS. : 

It should be noted that policy in regard to the work 
with women and girls is still in the study stage as illus- 
trated by Recommendation 5 above. 

Women are not as yet eligible to membership on the 
National Council, however, and the purpose of the 
Y.M.C.A. continues to read: “The Y.M.C.A. we regard 
as being, in its essential genius, a world-wide fellowship 
of men and boys united by a common loyalty to Jesus 
Christ for the purpose of developing Christian personality 
and building a Christian society.” 


1Hall, Lawrence K., “Idealism of Community Youth,” Rural Man- 
hood, November, 1918, p. 418. 

*Barnes, E. W., “Work with Girls,” Findings of the Town and 
Country Conference at Blue Ridge, North Carolina (1924). 

®Young Women’s Christian Association National Board Action at the 
Biennial Convention in New York (1924). 

*For those unfamiliar with Y.M.C.A. terminology the following ex- 
planatons are made: 

The National Council of the Y.M.C.A. was formed in 1924. It is a 
delegated body chosen through electoral districts by member Y.M.C.A.’s 
and meets annually. It is a policy-making body, but exercises no 
authority over its member Associations. However, its deliberations and 
recommendations influence their policies and programs. 

The National Board is elected by the National Council for the admin- 
istration of its work in the United States. 

The International Committee was incorporated under the laws of 
the state of New York in 1883. It united the Y.M.C.A.’s of the United 
States and Canada and was a channel through which Y.M.C.A.’s carried 
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out common tasks both in America and abroad. Many of its functions 
were taken over by the National Council when it was formed in 1924. 

5 Y.M.C.A. National Council meeting (1924), Action taken, p. 36. 

°Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. Commission on Co-operation. Report of the 
first meeting, December 17, 1925. 

"Young Women’s Christian Association, Report made to the Tenth 
Biennial Convention by the National Board at Sacramento, California 
(1928) , pp. 76-86. 

°Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. Commission on Co-operation, op. cit. 

®* Town and Small City Bulletin No. 1 (November, 1925). 

General Bulletin of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia, Seventieth Anniversary Number, June, 1924, p. 19. 

“ Harris, Frederick, “Trends in Women’s Work,” Social Forces, June, 
1926. , 

* General Board of Y.M.C.A. Action taken at meeting, February 7, 1929. 

8 Super, Paul, Formative Ideas in the Y.M.C.A. (New York, Association 
Press, 1929), p. 179. 

4% Organization and Legislation of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States of America 
(192975 p.74. 

% Report and Legislation of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the United States of America (1930), 
p- 62. 

Summary of the Reconnaissance Study of the Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. by 
A. J. Gregg, Home Work Bulletin, November, 1930. 

1 International Survey Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. (New York, J. J. Little and 
Ives Co., 1932). 

#8 Advance, A Challenge to Professional Capacity: A Book for Study 
and Reference by Employed Officers of the Y.M.C.A. (New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1933), p. 152. 

19Y.M.C.A. Year Book (New York, Association Press, 1934), p. 34. 

*° Correspondence between Mr. J. Edward Sproul and Miss Wilhelmina 
Aveling (May 10, 1939). On file in Y.M.C.A. Historical Library. 

21 Association of Secretaries Conference, Toronto, Canada (May-June, 
1939). Report to Section on Women’s and Girls’ Work Secretaries by 
Mr. John E. Manley, p. 2. 

72 Record of the Sevénteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States of America 
(1942), pp. 19-20. 

8 Ibid., pp. 33-34. 

*Tbid., p. 36. 

* National Board meeting, Minutes for November 13, 1942. 

*®Conference of the Association Profession, Niagara Falls (1944). 
Report of meeting. 
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Increasing Coeducational 
Developments 


|. High School Work 


Having followed the development of national pol- 
icy in regard to the increasing work for women and girls 
in the Y.M.C.A. it will be of interest to examine the im- 
pact of this trend upon certain departments of the work. 

The growing tendency of the Y.M.C.A. to conduct work 
for women and girls is nowhere more noticeable than in 
the high school field. It is, of course, sociologically sound 
for a community organization of the type of the Y.M.C.A. 
to serve both sexes, but the trend is more evident in the 
high school group than any other, because that is an age 
when boys and girls like to be together. Any organization 
trying to work with youth is lost if it doesn’t take this 
fact into account. The Y.M.C.A. has not been slow to 
learn this. It began work with high school girls in earnest 
in 1918 at the close of World War I. 

Even prior to this there were spasmodic activities that 
involved the question of girls’ participation, but that 
participation really began to get under way at the close 
of the war. Between 1920 and 1930 there was an increas- 
ing number of Associations that reported girls’ work. The 
activities included clubs, physical work, informal educa- 
tional type of classes, and co-ed activities.1_ It was chiefly 
in areas not having Y.W.C.A.’s that the work began. ‘The 
Town and Country Department reported the necessity of 
meeting the girl problem in communities where it was 
organizing the boys’ work. 
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It also started in some of the city areas. The first Tri- 
Hi-Y Club, which is the counterpart for girls of the boys’ 
Hi-Y club, was reported in Holyoke, Massachusetts, in 
1923.2 Interestingly enough, the Y.M.C.A. secretary wish- 
ing to organize the girls sought the Y.W.C.A. secretary in 
Holyoke to help him organize. This she did in spite of 
the fact that the Girl Reserves, the Y.W.C.A. high school 
organization, was already in existence in Holyoke. 

The ‘Tri-Hi-Y movement spread rapidly after this. 
Other types of work for girls were also reported by 
_ Y.M.C.A.’s. In a report at one of the conferences of the 
Town and Country group in 1924 there was mention of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s promoting Camp Fire, Girl Reserves, Agri- 
cultural Club work, homemaking, etc. The findings re- 
vealed that the Y.M.C.A. had no uniform policy in its 
girls’ work, that it did not consider the problem was 
being adequately met, that it felt a women’s committee 
should handle the work.’ 

It was not until the first conference of Women’s and 
Girls’ Secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. in Detroit in 1938 that 
steps were taken which eventually brought action from the 
National Council. At this conference, however, it was 
agreed that a study should be made of the work being 
done among high school girls by the Y.M.C.A. and that 
the results be reported at the Y.M.C.A. Triennial Con- 
ference in Toronto in 1939. Mrs. C. W. Blakey was the 
chairman of the committee comprised of nine secretaries 
from various sections of the country where Y.M.C.A.’s 
were doing work with girls. The extensive report was 
brought to the attention of the Association of Women’s 
and Girls Secretaries at the Toronto conference and the 
following recommendations were made: 


1. That the Program Services Committee of the Na- 
tional Board be requested to enlarge the scope of the 
responsibility of the committee on work with boys to 
include the following: (a) The responsibility for the ad- 
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ministration of national services to high school girls’ 
clubs; (b) an advisory relationship to the program and 
organization of these clubs. 

2. That purposeful club work for girls be concentrated 
under one name—as Tri-Y or Tri-Hi-Y. 

3. That, if it appears best, the girls’ club purpose be 
the same as the Hi-Y. 

4. That an appropriate pin and emblem be recom- 
mended. 

5. ‘That the Y.M.C.A. National Program Services Com- 
mittee be requested to set up a system of chartering simi- . 
lar to that provided for the Hi-Y. 

6. ‘That material be gathered together from all doing 
work with girls to prepare a manual to be presented to the 
Executive Committee of the Women’s and Girls’ Asso- 
ciation. 

7. (Has to do with similar provision for grade school 
girls, etc.) ¢ 


The Program Services Committee forwarded these rec- 
ommendations to the National Boys’ Work Committee, 
who, in October, 1939, voted to pass them on to the 
National Hi-Y Committee for consideration. It was 
decided to discuss the matter with the Y.W.C.A. since 
it was already in the field of high school girls’ work. 
As a result of these negotiations it was decided to ap- 
point a consultative group of members of both the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. to see what kind of plan 
could be worked out. By October, 1940, this group had 
prepared a statement to be presented to the committees 
concerned. The gist of it was that all high school girls’ 
groups should be registered with the Y.W.C.A. and the 
boys with the Y.M.C.A. The members of the group 
deemed this policy “desirable.”” ‘The statement went on 
to suggest that the policy be effected co-operatively and 
that a consultative committee be set up to make the policy 
of membership and registration operative, to make possible 
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a more significant co-ed program for high school young 
people, and to develop closer relationship between the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. This plan in turn was to be pre- 
sented to the constituent movements for approval, etc. 
After the Boys’ Work Committee and the National Hi-Y 
heard and approved this report, it was submitted to the 
Program Services Committee. In January, 1941, it passed 
the following resolution: 

That the Boys’ Work and Hi-Y Committee be authorized 
to work further with a committee of the Y.W.C.A. to formu- 
late a plan for common and co-operative approaches by 
Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s to organize registration, member- 
ship, program, advisory services, etc., for groups of high 
school boys and girls, the results and developments to be 
reported back for further review. 


The consultative group of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
struggled for a solution to this difficult question over a 
period of two years. The problem of converting all the 
present Y.M.C.A. girls’ clubs into Girl Reserves proved 
to be more difficult than had been supposed. ‘There were 
basic differences between the Y.M.C.A. clubs and the 
Y.W.C.A. clubs which made the possibility of turning 
them all over to the Y.W.C.A. very complicated. For one 
thing the Y.W.C.A. was not adequately staffed to take over 
the necessary supervision that the Y.M.C.A. was giving. 
Another factor was that the Y.M.C.A. clubs were more se- 
lective in membership than the Y.W.C.A. Girl Reserves. 
Also, in the Y.M.C.A. emphasis was placed on members 
feeling a part of the National Hi-Y Federation, while with 
the Y.W.C.A. they were made to feel their tie with the 
National Y.W.C.A. itself. These things all created real 
obstacles to an easy shift. 

Finally, at the suggestion of the Y.W.C.A. members of 
the consultative group, a recommendation was made and 
approved that the Y.M.C.A. girls’ clubs remain in their 
status as Y.M.C.A. units instead of undertaking the almost 
impossible task of converting them into Girl Reserves. 
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The consultative group also suggested that a joint con- 
- sultation be held between Hi-Y, Tri-Hi-Y and Girl Re- 
serves on the national, area, and local levels to the end of 
seeing how they can work together to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of high school youth. The report went 
on to specify that the Y.W.C.A. members of the committee 
did not consider this action implied that the Y.M.C.A. 
should proceed with a fully recognized women’s move- 
ment as an integral part of its organization. 

On May 27, 1943, after accepting the report of the con- 
sultative group, the National Hi-Y Committee passed the 
following resolutions: 


‘That women be added to the membership of the Com- 
mittee; that the function of the Committee be expanded to 
include work for high school girls groups. 

‘That the National Boys’ Work Committee be asked to 
authorize the changing of the name of this committee from 
National Hi-Y to Subcommittee on High School Youth. That 
steps be taken by the Committee to regularize the national 
registration plan for Y.M.C.A. high school girls groups. 


The Subcommittee on High School Youth subsequently 
met in November and approved the appointment of a 
subcommittee to study various plans of chartering, and 
to prepare a manual for national use. Later the commit- 
tee recommended that the present Hi-Y practice of regis- 
tration be expanded to include the Tri-Hi-Y clubs. On 
September 9, 1944, the committee moved to call the new 
federation the “National Hi-Y Fellowship, a Federation 
of Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y clubs.” The Program Services Com- 
mittee approved this action in September, 1944. A pam- 
phlet was issued early in 1945 with an attractive picture 
of a boy and a girl on the cover telling of the plan and 
procedures for the Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y clubs. ‘The Com- 
mittee of High School Youth added fifteen women mem- 
bers to its committee of fifty-five. Some of these new 
members represented the Y.W.C.A., according to a state- 
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ment by Mr. George Corwin, National Board secretary for 
high school work. 

Of course, the actual putting into practice of the ac- 
cepted plan was not exactly an easy maneuver. In many 
cities the Y.M.C.A. had stayed out of the high school girl 
field, as the Y.W.C.A. was handling the work adequately 
through the Girl Reserves, notably in Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The Y.M.C.A. in the state of Michi- 
gan also had decided to stay out of girls’ work in high 
schools as the Y.W.C.A. was taking care of the problem. 
These places naturally did not favor the publicity in 
regard to the Y.M.C.A. Tri-Hi-Y clubs, fearing it would 
spoil their fine relations with the Y.W.C.A.’s in their 
communities, who might feel the Y.M‘C.A. planned to 
compete with them. But actually the Y.M.C.A. had no 
desire nationally or locally to do any competing. It 
simply wanted to see the job done. The needs of boys 
and girls were what really brought about the complicated 
situation. The following comment in one of the issues of 
the Program Services Committee Bulletin of the National 
Council in 1945 sums up the situation: “This policy is 
being pursued with no attempt whatever on our part to 
portray the Y.M.C.A. before the public as an organiza- 
tion for women and girls. ‘The normal relations of young 
men and young women, of older boys and girls, ap- 
pear to members of our committee to make the trend 
towards mixed activities inevitable in the Y.M.C.A. as 
well as in other organizations at work with youth.” The 
national Girl Reserve secretary of the Y.W.C.A. sent 
this memorandum to all Girl Reserve secretaries in the 
country along with a copy of the Y.M.C.A.’s Hi-Y Fel- 
lowship bulletin in order to interpret the Y.M.C.A. 
position in regard to carrying on work for high school 
girls. In commenting on the general state of affairs 
Mr. George Corwin, national secretary for high school 
work stated, “In many communities there is a greatly 
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increased interest and participation in co-operative co-ed 
programs and projects by both Y.M.C.A. (Hi-Y, Tri-Hi-Y) 
and Y.W.C.A. Girl Reserve groups. These take the form 
of teen-age recreation centers, youth camps and confer- 
ences, youth councils, etc. This type of co-operative effort 
is being strongly urged by the national leadership of both 
Associations.” 

One can readily perceive that the main cause of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s becoming involved in work for high school 
girls lay in the social situation itself. What will happen 
from now on will be watched with interest. One might 
ask how the Y.M.C.A. can sponsor ‘Tri-Hi-Y clubs for 
girls and not promote them? In any case they seem to be 
on the increase as stated in a release by the Public Rela- 
tions Office of the National Council in November, 1946. 
This report revealed that 77,766 girls between the age’ of 
15 and 17 were registered “Y’’ members, a 209 per cent 
increase over the last pre-war year. This notable gain in 
girls’ memberships “reflected the expansion of the girls 
Hi-Y and Tri-H1-Y activities,” according to the report. 


2. Student Work 


Developments within the Student Department follow- 
ing the first World War were of the greatest significance. 
During the war student leadership in the Y.M.C.A. was 
reduced to a bare minimum owing to the fact that most 
of the men were conscripted into service. ‘The war years 
had changed everything. As Clarence Shedd says in his 
Two Centuries of Christian Movements, “Leaders do not 
yet fully comprehend the completeness of the break with 
the past made during the war years.” In addition Dr. 
John R. Mott had given up the executive secretaryship 
of the Student Department just before the war to become 
general secretary of the International Committee and Mr. 
David R. Porter succeeded him. Those were troubled 
days for a new leader. In contrast to Dr. Mott’s one-man 
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dynamic leadership Mr. Porter began “‘advocating team 
leadership for the intercollegiate life of the Movement 
and was prepared to win authority for his own convictions 
through group processes rather than by dogmatically 
asserting them,’ as Dr. Shedd comments. Up to this 
time there was a Student Department Committee made 
up of Christian laymen who had quite fully dominated 
the student work under Dr. Mott’s leadership. At the In- 
ternational convention in 1916 Mr. Porter made the fol- 
lowing report: “Up to this time there has been a strong 
demand from some for a larger share in determining the 
policy of the International Committee for student work. 
The Department aims to make a special study of giving 
further expression to this desire for democracy in the stu- 
dent work.” 

This was the beginning of a long struggle on the part 
of the Student Y.M.C.A. for more freedom and for a 
recognition of the authority of its council system which 
was inaugurated in 1919. ‘These councils, representing 
state, regional and national groups, were composed of 
students and other interested parties whose function it 
was to give more adequate direction to the college work. 
Friction arose as to the status of the intercollegiate work 
within the general Y.M.C.A. however, and in 1927 Mr. 
Porter and the Student Department Committee both sub- 
mitted their resignations on account of the National 
Council attitude. The situation eventually resulted in the 
student’ work being given status of a division, making it 
more largely an autonomous movement within the 
Y.M.C.A. This brief review of the developments follow- 
ing the first World War has a bearing on our study of 
relations of women to the Y.M.C.A., because as soon as 
the Student Division was granted greater freedom it be- 
gan to include within its field councils students from 
church and other student society groups. This naturally 
led to greater coeducational phases of the work. The 
Student Y.W.C.A. had created a National Student Coun- 
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cil and the Student Volunteer Movement also established 
a General Council. Postwar problems facing the student 
world were of equal concern to all these groups. There 
seemed to be a new realism about Christianity and its 
place in human society. 

Social ideals were formulated and adopted by the inter- 
national convention of the Y.M.C.A. in 1919 and the 
student groups of both the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. were 
closely united in their activities in this field. In 1921 they 
organized the National Council of Christian Associations, 
whose function it was to unite the two movements for 
carrying on tasks that could best be done jointly. While 
it has never been an overhead body, nevertheless both the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. student groups committed to it 
some very important tasks for administration, such as the 
Student Friendship Funds, the Christian World Educa- 
tion program, the World Court Campaign, and relation- 
ships with the World Student Christian Federation. Many 
studies were made and published by this joint group.’ 

In addition to the increasing amount of joint work 
done nationally there was evidence of the spread of joint 
work regionally and locally. A number of Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. student Associations had united into Christian 
Associations. Others had councils through which much 
of their joint work was carried out. Leaders in the Middle 
West stressed the functional rather than organizational 
unity of the two groups.® 

Changing sociological conditions were responsible for 
much of the joint activity. Wm. H. Morgan in his Student 
Religion During Fifty Years, published in 1935, speaks in 
conclusion of ‘“‘recurring and continuing issues.’’ One of 
these is in relation to work with women students. He says: 
‘The insistence by the general Y.M.C.A. in the early days 
that mixed college Associations be re-organized with men 
alone was based on the assumption that the moral and 
spiritual problems of young men were of such a nature 
as to require segregation of the sexes... .” This situation, 
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he continues, “has undergone radical change since the 
beginning of the college Y.M.C.A. and it is increasingly 
assumed that the development of wholesome personalities 
in the one sex requires comradeship with the other in 
more and more areas of experience. Moreover, attention 
has shifted from problems of an exclusively personal char- 
acter to those involving social issues as well and demand- 
ing for their solution the best thought of both men and 
women. ° 

The National Council, in 1934, passed a resolution 
recognizing the necessity for adjusting the program of the 
student work to changing conditions, to the extent of re- 
quiring new forms of organization in some cases. In 1935 
the National Intercollegiate Christian Council was formed 
by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. The function of this 
group was to plan program and determine policy between 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in the student field. 

At the National Council meeting in 1941 a Commission 
on Student Work made a report. This revealed an in- 
creasing disposition on the part of many Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s to do things together. In approximately ninety 
institutions they had merged into a Student Christian 
Association. ‘These S.C.A.’s varied greatly. Some were 
found to be loose federations making possible certain 
co-ed activities. In other cases the Y.W.C.A. secretary 
acted as an assistant to the Y.M.C.A. secretary and they 
shared the Y.M.C.A. building. ‘The commission saw ad- 
vantages in establishing joint organizations, but favored 
calling them “Student Christian Associations” (plural) to 
indicate two Associations engaged in common work. 

By 1941 the National Council took cognizance of these 
developments and passed the following resolution: 


In the light of the general tendency for men and women 
to work together in such enterprises and activities as are pro- 
moted by Y.M.C.A.’s, the National Council commends the 
Student Associations for entering into close cooperative rela- 
tions with the Y.W.C.A. locally, regionally and nationally. 
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The Council, however, calls the attention of the Student 
Division and of local Student Associations to the importance 
of keeping open clear channels of relationship between local 
Associations and the General Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. Main- 
taining this clear relationship greatly facilitates effective co- 
operation between the general movement and the Student 
Division. 

The Council recommends the use of names for inter- 
collegiate organizations that clearly reveal their relation to 
the Y.M.C.A. and that careful consideration be given to the 
revision of the name “National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council” so as to reflect its relation to the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. 


At present the trend in the student work continues to be 
towards greater co-ordination between the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. student groups.” Activities among students are 
becoming increasingly co-ed. This is as true in the reli- 
gious field as any other. The students have felt that the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. demarcations are artificial. ‘They 
are frequently ahead of their leaders and often force their 
hands in these matters. All regional summer conferences 
are now coeducational. Regional staffs are serving both 
Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s more and more. There is a 
joint Program. Commission which has men and women 
sharing responsibility for leadership. The magazine, The 
Intercollegian, is jointly published, though the budget is 
carried by the Y.M.C.A. National program materials are 
published jointly. Budget and personnel are matters for 
which each National Board is directly responsible, but 
otherwise the student work of both Associations has been 
an example of growing co-operation. Against this back- 
ground the question of Y.M.C.A. groups including girl 
students does not seem to have arisen in recent years. 

In the February, 1946, issue of The Woman’s Press 
there are articles entitled “What We Have Learned from 
the Women” and “What We Have Learned from the 
Men” written by secretaries of the two Student Associa- 
tions. These statements indicate the realization on the 
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part of both men and women that only as they supplement 
each other in society can the highest achievements be 
gained. The Y.M.C.A. spokesman says in closing: “There 
has been a growing appreciation and respect for one an- 
other and an enrichment of our total work as men and 
women have tackled these issues together. Men may still 
have difficulty at times getting along with the women but 
we know we can’t get very far without them.” 


3. Young Men's Work 


A glance at the work of the Young Men’s Department 
of the Y.M.C.A., which comprises the 18-30 year-old group, 
other than in Student Associations, discloses more and 
more co-ed activity. The 1945 Year Book states that mixed 
groups of young adult clubs increased from 20.1 per cent 
in 1941 to 39.4 per cent in 1945. In some cases the work 
is of a co-operative nature with the Y.W.C.A., in other 
cases women are recruited in young adult groups because 
the men want them. Sometimes they are listed as mem- 
bers, sometimes not. In the latter case they may pay an 
affiliation fee or just pay for an event. ‘The day is rapidly 
passing when women are used as ‘window-dressing’ for 
the men’s work,” according to Mr. Clifford M. Carey, 
head of the department. Within the realm of young adult 
work there is lessening discrimination between men and 
women. In some areas there are women on the Area coun- 
cils. More and more of the activities are co-ed in charac- 
ter. In 1942 women were first officially invited to partici- 
pate in the Young Men’s Assembly. 

A study was made in 1942 by the General Program Sec- 
retaries section of the Association of Secretaries on the 
participation of women in the young adult program. The 
findings revealed 23 per cent of the co-ed work to be in 
the area of sports, badminton being the most popular. 
Twenty per cent designated the greater number of co-ed 
activity as in the social realm; 16 per cent were educa- 
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tional in character; 12 per cent centered around a specific 
skill or interest group, such as dramatics, music, pho- 
tography; 8 per cent indicated activities centering around 
the committees and 4 per cent were married groups. 

In answering the questionnaire relative to this study 
the opinion seemed to be that co-ed work in the young 
men’s field of the Y.M.C.A. “just grew up.” It arose out 
of the needs of young people in a given community. The 
report went on to discuss the values as well as the diff- 
culties of co-ed work. Additional national leadership and 
responsibility were called for by many secretaries report- 
ing. A number seemed to feel that the Y.M.C.A. now has 
enough experience in co-ed activities to begin “nailing 
down” some fundamental principles for future develop- 
ment. Other suggestions went so far as to say that the Ar- 
chitectural Bureau should be prepared to submit plans for 
meeting the special needs of women and girls in the 
Y.M.C.A. The consensus seemed to be that the future of 
the co-ed program will depend upon how well the “Y” 
does the job. Competition by commercial groups in at- 
tracting young people was cited as showing the necessity 
for the Y.M.C.A.’s paying a great deal more attention to 
its co-ed program if it wished to continue to function. 
The report ended with a plea for some clear-cut policy 
relative to Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. relationships and also for 
the formulation of a national policy in regard to co-ed 
work. One reply to the questionnaire read as follows: 


Joint sponsorship by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. would 
probably be more desirable and more effective. Eventually, a 
merging of the Christian Associations, combining the finan- 
cial, leadership and other resources of both to make possible 
the projection of a stronger more comprehensive and more 
fruitful program for young people, may be necessary to meet 
the social and religious challenge of our day.’ 


In the summer of 1942 the National Young Men’s 
Council made a study on its own of how far co-ed work 
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had become a part of the Association. In the introduction 
to this report the following statement is found: 


The National Young Men’s Council has been aware that 
there has been for some time now, a gradual change in the 
Y.M.C.A.’s policy of membership and program. Designed 
originally as a young men’s organization, the Association 
today is gradually, but nonetheless steadily, growing into a 
young people’s organization. Co-ed work is very definitely out 
of the “picnic” class and has become a vital part of many of 
our Associations. Consequently the National Young Men’s 
Council appointed a co-ed commission study group to de- 
termine, if they could, just how far co-ed work had become 
a part of our Association.?? 


The report was based on the replies from 190 different 
Associations scattered all over the country. Forty-three 
_ per cent of all reporting had a regular women’s member- 
ship fee, while only 23 per cent granted women the power 
to vote. Fifty per cent had women serving on standing 
committees and interclub councils. In a few instances 
women served on Boards of Directors. It was noted that 
in communities where there was no Y.W.C.A. women’s 
participation was greatest. In cities where both Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. were in existence the taking in of women 
as regular members was generally discouraged. ‘The re- 
port stated “it was felt by most Associations in this cate- 
gory, that such action more or less infringed on the 
Y.W.C.A. This condition, however, does not apply to 
co-ed work—in fact, in many cases co-ed programs were 
worked out jointly by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.” 

‘There seemed to be unqualified enthusiasm on the part 
of the program secretaries for co-ed work. Seventy-two per 
cent replied that the greatest future of the Y.M.C.A. move- 
ment lay in providing opportunities for increased partici- 
pation of young women in programs and clubs as the 
demand for it arose. The commission ended its report 
with recommendations to the National Young Men’s As- 
sembly. ‘These included recognition of co-ed work as a 
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vital part of the program of the Y.M.C.A., recognition 
of the value of co-ed conferences, the urging of Y.M.C.A.’s 
and Y.W.C.A.’s to understand each other’s program eke 
to co-operate wherever possible. 

In June, 1944, when the conference on Young Adult 
Program and Eastern Young Men’s Assembly was held at 
Blairstown, New Jersey, young women delegates were 
present. When the Work Group reports were given, Miss 
Maisie Sloan reported on “Co-ed Programs and Work with 
Women and Girls.” The report revealed the successful 
working of joint committees under the leadership of both 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. The account described the 
type of co-ed activity carried and suggested that the 
programs be expanded to vary and enrich the total setup. 
In addition to the purely social activities offered, sugges- 
tions were made for “service” groups, devotional, sports, 
educational, cultural activities and skills. This work 
group on co-ed programs offered two recommendations to 
the National Young Men’s Council, first that steps be 
taken to develop a manual on co-ed work and second that 
the name of the National Young Men’s Council be 
changed to National Young Adult Council, and that steps 
be taken to include young women in the membership of 
the council. 

New York State held a postwar State Young Adult Con- 
gress in Utica, New York, in June, 1946, for young men 
and women in all types of Y.M.C.A. programs. Those in 
charge of the Young Adult work of the Y.M.C.A. seem 
to be moving forward progressively with the times in 
embracing these coeducational phases of work which seem 
vital to the successful accomplishment of their work with 
young men. 


4. Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. Co-operation in Use of Buildings 


Mention should be made of the Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s that are sharing building facilities and thus 
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working out their coeducational activities through joint 
effort. In June, 1946, an inquiry was made entitled 
“Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. Experience in Use of Common Fa- 
cilities.” A summary was prepared by Mr. Roy Sorenson 
of the Y.M.C.A. and Miss Mary S. Sims of the Y.W.C.A. 
The conclusions pointed out the fact that it was in cities 
with relatively small populations or in community 
branches of larger city Associations where common facili- 
ties were for the most part shared by the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. The experience in these cases lead to the con- 
clusion that as a whole the results were more encouraging 
and satisfactory than had usually been supposed. The 
opinion seemed to be that where facilities were shared the 
building should be designed or remodeled with that in 
mind. Also it was felt that joint ownership through a 
Board of ‘Trustees appointed by both boards was prefer- 
able to ownership by one of the agencies alone. Findings 
of the report indicated that women join the Y.W.C.A. 
and men the Y.M.C.A. in most instances, thus maintain- 
ing their relationship to the separate organizations. The 
summary further disclosed that separate boards of di- 
rectors for the two Associations seemed wisest with the 
appointment of an interagency body for carrying on 
joint work. 

Comments from various Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secre- 
taries replying to the inquiry were interesting and reveal- 
ing. One secretary said: 


We believe that the program has been greatly enriched, 
making it possible to conduct in a very natural way many 
mixed activities that are more difficult to handle in separate 
buildings. Dramatics, musical groups, socials, dances, mar- 
riage study courses, family participation, mixed swimming, 
religious meetings, lecture forums, discussion groups, week- 
end camping for adults—these and scores of other activities 
through the years have been “naturals” in our setup. 


Another secretary mentioned the reduction in overhead 
costs that resulted from the joint use of facilities. Another 
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Y.M.C.A. secretary noted the improvement in the con- 
duct of the men as a result of the presence of young 
women in the building. “The rough, rowdy type of fel- 
low either measures up to standards or quickly finds him- 
self uncomfortable and leaves.” Another secretary writes 
frankly that “‘sometimes things seem wrong and we wish 
for a building of our own, but then we realize that the 
good things far outweigh the disagreeable and we are very 
happy.” On the other hand a further observation was 
that separate buildings would be better. “Each Associa- 
tion is to a degree strangled in the growth and develop- 
ment of program,” writes this secretary. ‘Joint housing 
has its good features but they are offset by more undesir- 
able ones.” The opinion generally was that the advan- 
tages of “sharing” were greater than the disadvantages, 
however. 


* Association of Women’s and Girls’ Secretaries meeting at Toronto, 
Canada (1939). Report on high school work, p. 2. 

* The Hundred-Year Book, the centennial issue of the Y.M.C.A. Year 
Book, 1943. 

* Barnes, E. W., Report on work with girls in county work, Town and 
Country Conference, Blue Ridge, North Carolina (1924), p 
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CHAPTER XI 
Modern Women in a Modern War 


N 1941 America entered the second World War. ‘There 
i is a marked contrast between the work done by women 
through the Y.M.C.A. in previous wars and that done 
by them in World War II. In this latter period their 
services, through the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. units, were far 
more significant and diversified than any previous war 
work which they had done. This difference in the quality 
and caliber of their work was, of course, largely due to 
changes within society. In Civil War days the women 
cared for the sick and wounded because there was no one 
else to do it; now the Army and Navy have their own 
highly specialized medical departments. In World War I 
women’s part in Y.M.C.A. war work was limited almost 
entirely to the “canteen worker,” “hostess” type of work. 
An earlier chapter disclosed the obstacles that had to be 
overcome before they were even allowed to do that. But 
woman’s status greatly changed and by 1940 the tempo of 
the times had produced a far different situation. 

Women had become so much a part of community 
life in America that it was natural and inevitable that 
they should play a part commensurate with the men in 
planning community services for servicemen and their 
families and for the workers in defense plants who were 
then swarming into so many communities. The United 
Service Organization was the agency created by six na- 
tional organizations to meet these needs. This co-operative 
enterprise had the approval and support of the govern- 
ment and before the end of the war had approximately 
3,000 units operating throughout the United States, of 
which the Y.M.C.A. units comprised nearly one fourth. 


be / 
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Women as Committee Members 


Women were actively engaged in the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. 
program in several capacities. First of all they began to 
serve on the Army and Navy Department Committee in 
1940 and were the first women to attain full ranking 
membership status on any such National Council com- 
mittee. Shortly after the Army and Navy Department — 
of the Y.M.C.A. was given responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. clubs, a Women’s Activities 
subcommittee was appointed under the leadership of 
Miss Eleanor Wilson, who was the first professional 
woman secretary in the Army and Navy Department. Miss 
Wilson had pioneered in the women’s program of the 
San Diego Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., beginning in 1936. 
She joined the national staff in 1940 as Women’s Activi- 
ties director and was later promoted to the position of 
assistant executive director with administrative responsi- 
bility for the total work. There were seven women on 
her original committee of whom Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 
Mrs. Eliot Cross, and Mrs. Whitney Shepardson brought 
rich experience from their war work in World War I. 
It was in 1940 that Mrs. Cross and Mrs. Slade underwrote 
the necessary funds for the establishment of a Y.M.C.A. 
unit for the troops stationed at Fort McClellan in Annis- 
ton, Alabama. This was the beginning of their continuing 
and unfailing interest and support of the Y.M.C.A. work 
in World War II. As the work developed, other women 
were added to the national committee and many ap- 
pointed to the local boards of management of the 
Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. units throughout the country. 


Women as Professional Workers 


Women were also prominent in the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. 
program as professional workers. At the peak of the war 
200 women were employed as professional workers in the 
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field. ‘This constituted 21 per cent of the total Y.M.C.A.- 
U.S.O. professional staff. In addition there were five 
women attached to the staff at headquarters in New York, 
related to administration, personnel, program, records and 
foods services. ‘These women all had full professional 
status. It did not occur to anyone to argue whether they 
should be called “workers” or “‘helpers” or “secretaries.” 
‘They had to meet the same standards as the men and 
were picked for their ability to do the job. The positions 
of those working in the field were for the most part 
assistant directors of U.S.O. units, though in a few cases 
a woman became director and in one case an associate re- 
gional supervisor. In two instances of joint agency 
operation a woman was the Y.M.C.A. representative. 
Their responsibilities were many and varied. They had 
the task of enlisting community co-operation, planning 
club programs, interesting volunteer workers in special 
projects, arranging parties and activities of all sorts and 
descriptions. ‘To quote from a speech made by one of the 
professional women on the subject of ““Work of Y.M.C.A. 
Professional Women in U.S.O.”: 


Our staff workers are alert to every need, and with volun- 
teer committees they endeavor to provide for these, whether 
it is simply a comfortable room with good books, or a quiet 
nook for favorite musical records, or a dark room for camera 
enthusiasts, or mathematics, Spanish or spelling classes for 
men who want those, or handicraft and art and carpentry 
facilities-or round table discussion of current topics, or 
game set-ups or just plain or fancy dancing with grand girls.’ 


She goes on to describe the “mending” committees, hous- 
ing committees, cooking classes for wives of servicemen, 
nutrition classes, prenatal clinics; in fact whatever the 
need as far as the servicemen and their families were 
concerned it fell within the range of their activity. Spe- 
cial tribute has been paid to the exceptional service which 
some of these professional women contributed to the 
Y.M.C.A.’s war program. To quote from one report 
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which came after a visit by men representatives to certain 
Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. clubs in Region VII: 


Mary Robison, the director at Tampa, gave one of the 
most impressive accounts of the operation of a U.S.O. Club 
that we heard. She seems to have a very intelligent grasp 
of her program at Tampa and she displays more ingenuity 
along the lines of meeting individual needs of servicemen 
than anyone we heard during our conferences. We believe 
she is the real thing and that it would help the majority of 
our directors throughout the United States if they could sit 
at her feet. 


‘The report went on to comment upon another woman 
director, Mrs. Helen Talmadge, director of the Selma 
Club, in Selma, Alabama: 


She and Mary Robison held up their end of things so well 
that we began to wonder whether we had not made a mis- 
take in not having more women directors of clubs throughout 
the country.” 


The commanding officer at a camp in ‘Texas wrote to 
headquarters in New York commending the services of 
Mrs. Golda Rie Brown, a program director for the 
Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. club in his region. In his letter he said: 


The Commanding Officer has never before observed such 
co-operation and cannot visualize how the recreation program 
could have been successful if Mrs. Brown had not been sta- 
tioned there.* 


Women as Volunteers 


Women and girls also served as volunteers in the 
Y.M.C.A. war work program. Their number reached 
nearly the 200,000 mark. Perhaps the most outstanding 
phase of volunteer work and the one for which the 
Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. branches became most noted during the 
war was the Girls Service Organization, popularly known 
as G.S.O. This was comprised of girls from 18 to 30 years 
of age whose function it was to help with the program 
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aspects of the work with servicemen. Their slogan was 
“GSO for USO,” based on the idea of participating in 
the total program and being “something more than a 
dance hostess.” Three hundred and fifty-two of these 
groups were formed throughout the country with an 
enrollment of 100,000. They were carefully selected, 
attractive, reliable girls picked from each community, and 
their part in the war effort won the highest praise and 
acclaim from every quarter. They had their own organi- 
zation in each community and in many places published 
a monthly news sheet with items of interest about people 
and events. They laid great stress on personal appearance 
and standards of behavior. This high quality was main- 
tained throughout the war years and it was considered 
an honor to belong to G.S.O. Their activities were mani- 
fold and included everything from dancing, games, pic- 
nics, trips, hobby group, sightseeing trips, to canteen duty, 
typing and mending. A report from one G.S.O. group 
near Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, was typical of the spirit 
in which the girls entered into their work: 


It hasn’t all been as rosy as it may sound. We have strug- 
gles with public opinion of a small town, monetary difficul- 
ties when our membership is low, and our greatest trouble 
has been with transportation, coming to the Fort first in pri- 
vate cars until rationing of gas and tires prevented this. ‘Then 
we swallowed our pride and came in a huge truck. It was 
rough riding, and of course we were laughed at, but we made 
the best of it. We now feel fortunate to be traveling in a 
bus . . . the programs of varied entertainment have always 
seemed to meet with favor by the boys at the Fort. We feel 
we have spent many pleasant hours, made wonderful ac- 
quaintances and helped ever so many homesick fellows over 
a few rough lonely hours.* 


The value of G.S.O. and the desire to utilize its services 
in peacetime are subjects of present concern to many 
Y.M.C.A.’s. A directive has already gone out to club di- 
rectors suggesting new G.S.O. emphases now that the war 
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is over so that this large and significant group may con- 
tinue to function in peacetime. 

In addition to the G.S.O. an organization of older 
women called the Volunteer Service Organization, known 
as V.S.O., was started whose function was to provide for 
the formation of local Auxiliary Hostess, Club or Com- 
mittee units to help on program services to the men. 
There were 85,000 of these women enrolled during the 
war and they assisted the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. staff in mani- 
fold ways. ‘They acted as hostesses in the clubs, chap- 
eroned dances, worked at information desks, arranged 
hospitality in homes for servicemen, planned sightseeing 
trips, arranged parties for special holidays, served in can- 
teens, in fact their services were too numerous to list. Staff 
members have been high in their praise of this able, tire- 
less, and loyal group of women who helped to carry out 
U.S.O.’s program for servicemen and their families. 

Mention must also be made of the service women who 
were participants in the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. program in 
various ways. Excerpts from reports of the program for 
service women tell their own story. “A WAVES dinner 
was served in the U.S.O. for a new group who have re- 
cently come to this field. ‘They were welcomed to the 
Club and into the community and told of the facilities 
and opportunity both had to offer. A discussion of the 
social and personal problems of women in service and the 
acceptance of them followed.” Another report describes 
WAC Night. ‘Every Tuesday has been called WAC 
Night. This is the one night of the week when the WACs 
can feel that they have preference in planning programs. 
Badminton has been their favorite game. This WAC 
night has not kept others from using the Club but has in- 
creased the attendance for this particular night.” Another 
club reports starting a choral group with fourteen WACs. 
Another club fixed up a special room called the SPAR 
room. ‘The records are full of the recreational program 
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offered the girls in the service in connection with the 
regular Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. centers. 

The Navy Wives’ clubs, which had been sponsored in 
peacetime by the Army and Navy Y.M.C.A. became a war 
working unit and with the Army Wives’ clubs were a 
feature of the Y.M.C.A. program serving women. These 
clubs were formed all over the country for the purpose 
of “promoting an educational, welfare, and social pro- 
gram for the wives of servicemen.” Their activities in- 
cluded Family Game nights, physical education classes, 
book review groups, holiday parties, and community con- 
tact services of all sorts. Homemaking classes, prenatal 
clinics, housing committees and any number of other 
types of service of practical value to the serviceman’s wife 
and family were on their list of activities. 


Industrial U.S.O. 


Women participated in the industrial units of U.S.O. 
just as actively as they did in the military ones. ‘There 
were ninety-eight of these industrial U.S.O. clubs operat- 
ing under Y.M.C.A. auspices during the war, of which 
seventeen were Negro operations. Mr. E. Clarke Wor- 
man, veteran of the Y.M.C.A. Industrial Department, said 
of these clubs that one of their greatest contributions to 
the community was that they had broken the Y.M.C.A. out 
of its routine. “Demonstrations have been made through 
these clubs that will affect the future work of the Y.M.C.A. 
with women and girls for all time,” he said. The war 
emergency left no time for thoroughly planned programs 
and ‘policies. Communities became crowded, recreational 
facilities taxed beyond reason, and the agencies compris- 
ing U.S.O. had to ask themselves, ‘““What do these people 
need and want?” Then it was their job to meet the need. 
War plants were filled with teen-agers, both girls and 
boys, who left school to get the high wartime wages. 
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‘Teen-age centers and clubs became one of the most urgent 
needs in order to prevent juvenile delinquency. The 
U.S.O. industrial clubs provided a wide range of activity 
for this younger group, both girls and boys. 

Housing was another vital problem in every community 
where defense plants were operating. The U.S.O. was 
instrumental in organizing housing committees to help 
people find places to live. In some localities they or- 
ganized tenants’ councils where the husbands and wives 
were interested in bettering conditions in their com- 
munity. Both men and women served on these councils. 
The outcome of their efforts included preschool chil- 
dren’s groups, teen-age groups, adult groups. This pioneer 
work of the U.S.O. became a community pattern in some 
places which was later taken on by housing authorities. 

Reports from other U.S.O. industrial clubs reveal the 
rich scope of their activity and almost every phase of the 
program had to do with women as well as men. One 
club sponsored daytime programs for mothers and chil- 
dren so that the men, who were on night shift, could get 
some sleep in their one-room shacks or trailers. The 
mothers frequently brought their babies in to bathe them 
in the U.S.O. “powder rooms,” because of the difficulties 
in obtaining bathing facilities where they lived. 

One Negro U.S.O. industrial club had a woman as 
assistant director and eight women on its operating com- 
mittee. ‘They organized a “war workers recreation coun- 
cil” composed of both men and women. 

Hardly a phase of the whole U.S.O. program failed to 
take women as well as men into account. Mr. Earl Dinger 
in an article on the subject of industrial needs and what 
the Y.M.C.A. is doing to meet them says, “In their service 
to industrial communities, the Y.M.C.A.’s have found 
themselves dealing with the needs and problems of chil- 
dren, teen-agers, single young men and women, growing 
families and adults and young married adults.” 

In reviewing the work by and for women and girls 
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through the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. it must be said that the 
results are of such significance for the future of the 
Y.M.C.A. that further study and appraisal for adapta- 
tion to a peacetime program seems of the utmost impor- 
tance. War conditions did, of course, exaggerate human 
needs. And yet “the learnings of U.S.O. should possess 
high significance for the agencies of recreation in the 
future,” according to Hedley S. Dimock in an article he 
wrote on “Implications of the U.S.O. Experience for 
Group Work.” He went on to say, 


There have been coeducational activities, for example, 
since boy first met girl, yet many of our youth-serving agen- 
cies today are built essentially on the principle of segregating 
the sexes. In U.S.O. the principle, the possibilities and the 
practicability of coeducational activities have been demon- 
strated on a gigantic scale. Agencies may continue or revert 
to their patterns of sex segregation in the future, unaffected 
by this experience. But to do so would be, in the judgment of 
many, to miss one of the “top” learnings of our wartime 
recreation experience. Whether the desired result will come 
through the corporate uniting of agencies as in U.S.O., or by 
close and effective cooperative efforts of like-minded agencies 
or by basic changes in the membership policy of the “‘segre- 
gated” agencies is a question to be frankly faced. But the 
issue can only be “ducked” at an immense loss to American 
youth and probably also to the agencies who do the ostrich 
act.® 


The Army and Navy Department Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. has taken cognizance of these facts and is al- 
ready looking forward to the future. In its report on Long 
Time Plans of the Army and Navy Committee it states 
that: 


In view of the recognized contribution of women profes- 
sional workers to the U.S.O. program of the Y.M.C.A. their 
services will continue to be utilized by the Army and Navy 
Department. Important gains in program quality and ef- 
fectiveness have resulted from intelligent emphasis on the 
place of women and girls in the program. Conservation of 
these gains presents an important and interesting challenge® 
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Mr. TT’. A. Rymer, formerly head of the Army and Navy 
Department, paid tribute to the contribution of women in 
a speech which he made at the annual dinner of the Army 
and Navy Department on March 14, 1946: 


In tracing influences one can speak with enthusiasm about 
the role of women in the work of the Army and Navy De- 
partment. Note that it was a woman, Miss Helen M. Gould, 
who gave the Brooklyn Navy Y.M.C.A., and it was Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage who gave the necessary addition. Miss Gould, too, 
gave the Fort Monroe and Fort Leavenworth buildings. 
Again it was a woman, Mrs. Thomas J. Emory, who gave the 
Newport building, and Mrs. E. Sanderson Cushman gave us 
Robinson House in that same city. 

When the National Guard was called into service in 1940 
what we were able to do would not have been possible ex- 
cept for the help of Mrs. F. Louis Slade, Mrs. Eliot Cross and 
others. Women have aided even more in other ways through 
active, helpful membership on the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment Committee. I cite as examples Mrs. Pirie’s leadership 
of our public affairs committee and Mrs. Kenneth Royall’s 
help in important contacts in Washington. Very significant 
has been the contribution of women as professional workers 
in our U.S.O. Clubs and our Army and Navy Y.M.C.A.’s. Even 
oldtimers, measured in attitudes not years, who accepted 
women on the staff with initial evidence of skepticism, if not 
prejudice, are now their enthusiastic advocates. ‘Their par- 
ticular ability to recruit, train and direct representative 
young and older women volunteers whose work and com- 
panionship are so important to the men we serve, their 
injection of quality into social and other programs, their 
skills in helping us attain comfortable, attractive surround- 
ings and atmosphere in our buildings, their fine influence on 
the young men who come to us, have combined to make 
them, in my judgment, essential to the best in our future 
achievement. 


In conclusion mention should be made of the fact that 
the experience of the Army and Navy Department in its 
assimilation of women and girls in its work for service- 
men has been traditionally quite different from that in 
other spheres of Y.M.C.A. work. Its slogan has long been 
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“a home away from home’ for the men in the armed 
forces and in order to create this atmosphere the view- 
point and assistance of women has been deemed essential 
from the start. ‘There never seems to have been any argu- 
ment as to whether “they should or should not” engage in 
work for women. The activities for them have been 
linked specifically with service to enlisted men and their 
families which has given appropriateness to the work. 


* On file in the Army and Navy Department of the Y.M.C.A. 

? Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

‘Ibid. 

°USO Experience and Social Work Practice. Pamphlet published by 
US.O. (1944). 

° Op. cit., (files of Army and Navy Department) . 


CHAPTER XII 
American Women Today 


if THE LAST TEN YEARS there have been no such striking 
changes in women’s role and relationships as those 
which took place in the earlier part of the century. Chap- 
ters V and VIII mentioned the dramatic contrast between 
the accepted code of behavior of the nineteenth century 
and that of the early 1920’s, and how science, social move- 
ments, and the first World War all hastened changes in 
women’s general status. But by 1936 people had begun 
to see that much of what had seemed shocking or disturb- 
ing in the new freedom between the sexes was thoroughly 
healthy and desirable. Some of it, too, had lost its sensa- 
tional aspects after the newness had worn off and was no 
longer so fascinating. As a result women have found many 
areas of life where they no longer need to struggle for 
their ‘rights,’ where a defensive attitude is no longer 
called for, and where they can be their natural selves, 
assured that their contribution, whether like or unlike 
that of men, is accepted at its own value. This is not unti- 
formly true, but it has become so in enough areas or 
situations to make people recognize its possibilities. As it 
has happened, both institutions and women have changed, 
adjustment being made on both sides. 

By 1936 social studies showed the ways in which women 
had been affected by the depression. The first and most 
obvious effect was, of course, loss of jobs or reduction in 
wages. Closely connected with it was another—a seri- 
ous shaking of their confidence in their status and achieve- 
ments. ‘There were many women who had found a strong 
sense of security in the successes of the Women’s Rights 
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movement. It seemed hard to believe that the founda- 
tions of that security could be less firm than they had 
supposed. There was bitter feeling between men and 
women workers in many places. The women felt they 
were discriminated against; the men felt that they, as 
heads of families, should have preference over women. 
The feeling was especially strong against married women, 
even though they were often responsible entirely, or 
partly, for a dependent family. The employment of 
married women is still a question on which there is sharp 
difference of opinion.1 One point of view is expressed 
by the following: 


Is it not . . . a democratic assumption that each human 
being should be free to act according to his or her best 
judgment, so long as such action does not harm society? ‘The 
only fair criterion to be used in choosing the woman job 
applicant is the one by which men are selected: Can she do 
the work?? 


Another opinion is that in general men are the actual or 
potential breadwinners, and that employers have a social 
obligation to take this into account in their employment 
preferences. 

A third theory, using elements from both the others, 
maintains that employment should be based on fitness 
and economic need without regard to sex. It is worth 
noting that surveys show that most women who work do 
so because of “urgent family need.” 

These three positions still do not cover the subject. 
People have come to see that there are other needs than 
purely economic ones among both women and men, which 
an intelligent and truly democratic economic system will 
take into account. 

The depression was responsible for the postponement 
of many marriages. Men could not get work, or wages 
were so low that even the combined earnings of a couple, 
if both were lucky enough to get jobs, were not sufficient 
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to support a new home. We can mention only a few re- 
sults of this situation on both men and women—per- 
sonality difficulties, unsatisfactory sex relationships out- 
side marriage, and tension between the older generation 
and those of marriageable age. 

Finally, the depression produced situations which could 
not be recorded statistically. ‘These were the complicated 
effects which always happen to family life when financial 
security is removed. There were some families who had 
the valuable experience of being drawn closer together 
by the common need and who met the situation success- 
fully, but they were probably the rare exception. ‘The 
breadwinner, whether father or mother, always suffers at 
such times; but the load of the homemaker seems pe- 
culiarly difficult. 

These conditions, though limiting activity and coloring 
life for some years, did not seriously affect the general 
status of women, and as the country began to work out of 
the financial situation, women resumed their places in in- 
dustry, business, and the professions. They are not yet 
on a basis of complete equality in wages and chances for 
advancement; but the trend toward it is unmistakable. 

‘The second World War gave women an enormous open- 
ing in industry. Everywhere they poured into factories 
working for the war effort. In numbers and in the variety 
of the jobs they filled, the record far outruns that of the 
first World War. As over against 2,000,000 women in in- 
dustry in 1918, there were over 6,000,000 in March, 1944.* 

As always, this situation raised problems. Some of them 
were directly related to the jobs: equal pay for equal 
work, the relative amount of absenteeism among women 
vs. men and the causes back of it, their relative skill and 
strength, the amount of turnover. Other problems were 
related to women’s other sphere—homemaking. Problems 
of adequate child care, of feeding the family, of caring 
for the home outside working hours were serious. Some 
of these were greatly magnified by the pressure of war 
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conditions; others may always exist when women try to 
combine industrial jobs and homemaking. 


. the employed woman homemaker must also care for 
children, buy and cook the family meals, wash, clean, and 
mend. ‘The old adage that “man’s work is from sun to sun, 
but woman’s work is never done,” is a truism in the lives of 
millions of working women.* 


The openings in professional life multiplied with the 
war as did those of industry. Extended educational oppor- 
tunities had already been making it possible for women 
to obtain more adequate preparation for professions. Now 
the positions opened up. The Army called for many doc- 
tors and dentists, research scientists were employed in 
large numbers by the government. Many men in other 
professions were drafted or volunteered for service. ‘The 
places of these were often filled by women. In small num- 
bers women physicians were commissioned by the Army 
for a limited period. 

Of course the most colorful and dramatic aspect of 
women’s contribution to the war was that of the special 
women’s branches of the armed services, WAC, WAVES, 
SPARS, Woman’s Marine Corps, and related ones, such 
as Red Cross and WAFS. Probably no better illustration 
could be found of change in ideas about fitting and proper 
activities for women than that of the support which was 
given to these organizations by public opinion. 

During this decade the political influence of women 
in general and of organized women in particular has been 
an important factor in local and national life. Their in- 
fluence in the Anti-Slavery and ‘Temperance movements 
has been mentioned in previous chapters. The gaining 
of suffrage has, of course, greatly extended their activity. 
Organizations such as the League of Women Voters, 
the National Consumers’ League, the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, and others, have become powerful 
forces, partly because of the large numbers of votes for 
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which they may stand, but also because of the fact that 
their functions of education and social concern have ap- 
pealed to so many people. Though they may have made 
some mistakes in judgment their work has been generally 
in the direction of social reform. 

The possession of the ballot has been a stimulus to 
women’s educational programs both in the formal sense 
and in the more informal aspect of community participa- 
tion. Courses in economics, politics, and sociology in 
women’s colleges as well as in coeducational institutions 
are highly respected on the campuses and well attended. 
Committees on social action, discussion groups on the 
postwar world, problems of community and national con- 
cern, and organizations working for permanent peace are 
examples of women’s activities in small villages as well 
as Cities. 

A further word should be said about the extension of 
women’s opportunities for formal professional training. 
Women are now being admitted to almost all graduate 
schools, many of which were for years closed to them. ‘This 
trend is also evident in the Y.M.C.A. colleges, which were 
founded to train men for Christian leadership among men 
and boys. An example may be cited from the catalogue 
of George Williams College in Chicago, which offers a 
course on “Career Opportunities in Physical Education 
for Women” as well as courses in various other kinds of 
community leadership. 

Among the features of present-day life which would 
have been sensational in the twenties is the degree to 
which women are admitted to organizations or to types 
of public places once closed to them. These include ath- 
letic clubs which now have women’s divisions, and college 
club centers, formerly strictly masculine, which have 
opened certain sections to women. Smoking cars and 
many bars, too, are no longer “for men only.” 

In spite of all this full or near equality there are areas 
where special regulations for women still prevail, or where 
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their opportunities for contribution are still limited. Most 
colleges as well as secondary schools have more careful 
regulations for women students than for men; there is 
still protective legislation for women in industry and 
other fields. Administrative agencies have been very slow 
about giving women the opportunity to do their share in 
building a better world, even in the areas where by nature 
and training they are peculiarly fitted to serve. Some of 
the distinctions, such as certain types of protective legisla- 
tion, may endure. Much depends on what happens to 
people’s concepts of equality. If they can get away from 
the feeling that difference always implies a superior- 
inferior relationship, some special legislation may con- 
tinue to serve a highly useful purpose. Miss Whiting says 
in the Social Action pamphlet quoted above, “ ... work 
schedules, improvement in machinery, etc., initiated in 
behalf of women, have increased the efficiency and output 
of male workers.”’® 

The self-consciousness of women about “difference” 
prevents many of them from making their greatest con- 
tribution to their immediate circle and to the common 
life. Dr. Scheinfeld deplores this tendency, observing, 
‘Too many women today can be likened to sopranos 
trying to sing bass.”® He says further: “If the two sexes 
have been muddled in their relationships, it might well 
be because they have not been fully true to their basic 
natures. The hope for the future lies in all the new 
knowledge which will help them better understand 
themselves.’’? 

The following quotations from other writers reinforce 
this plea that women learn to understand themselves 
better, and point out that a similar growth in understand- 
ing is important for men as well. 

Margaret Mead suggests that we may 
. .. go forward, trying to develop a world in which women 


have a public role congruent with their private role, in 
which we break down at least one wall of the home so that 
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women may step out of the home, with a child in their arms, 
to pursue the same values that they pursued within it. In 
such a world, women would be asked to play a role comple- 
mentary to that of men instead of competitive with it. We 
would use, as motivations for the woman, the urge to care 
for and cherish and to enjoy the results of her cherishing, 
which has sustained her throughout history.® 


She closes the article as follows: 


We must give up attempts to win a foothold for women in 
a man’s world, much as we owe to the fact that such an at- 
tempt was made by the historical woman’s movement, and 
turn our whole attention to fashioning a kind of man and 
a kind of woman who can work together in a human world, 
to which both sexes contribute equally.® 


Ursula Niebuhr says: 


- woman stands in a paradoxical situation, in history 
and in society. Biologically, and in relation to the natural 
order, she is a domestic creature, committed to the care and 
protection of her own. Spiritually, she possesses those quali- 
ties which transcend the claims of her own, and, reaching out 
to include other children, other families and groups, make her 
particularly sensitive to social wrongs and ills.?° 


A significant indication of a growing feeling among 
women of the dignity and importance of woman’s best 
known special contribution is the increasing attention 
paid to education in all aspects of home relationships, 
ranging from cooking classes to careful, sound study of 
child care in all its phases and of relations between hus- 
bands and wives. ‘Though certain aspects of this had been 
dealt with in the nineteenth century," it was not until 
after 1900 that it developed on a wide scale. Since then 
national organizations of many kinds’ and colleges have 
increased investigation and opened opportunities for in- 
struction. ‘There are now many ways in which women, 
and men as well, can get help in understanding and han- 
dling the important relationships of home and family life. 

In spite of women’s advance in achievement and in 
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status the second World War showed up the tendency of 
administrative agencies to overlook women’s potential 
contribution to the solving of social problems. Groves 
maintains that it may be true that the social problems 
created by the War could never have reached the propor- 
tions they did if there had been from the beginning 
greater recognition of the need of having more women in 
positions that influenced state and national policies.*® 

He quotes at length from an address of Minnie L. Maf- 
fett, President of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs to their Board of Directors 
in 1943. In the address she deplored the fact that women 
have had little opportunity to help direct governmental 
policy. She gave a long and impressive list of emergency 
agencies of World War II, showing how little use they 
made of women. The concluding quotation follows: 


I solemnly charge that the war is being slowed down here 
in America by the failure of the government to use women’s 
brains and training in their specialized fields, which include 
all problems related to food, welfare, rehabilitation, housing, 
clothing, rationing, and foreign and domestic policies that 
concern the world to which women are willing to give their 
best thought and effort. They must be used now, too, in 
planning for post-war economic, social and political develop- 
ment at home and abroad. We have a momentous job ahead 
and we must act now if we are to make an effective con- 
tribution in solving these problems."* 


The experience of the postwar period up to the present 
does not give a great deal of encouragement for the ful- 
fillment of Dr. Maffett’s plea, but it is too soon to make any 
prophecy. 

In his chapter on “American Woman’s Changing 
Status’ Groves speaks of the shifting of the foundations 
of our social institutions and says that there must also 
be a redirecting and qualifying of the functions of these 
institutions, as women are approaching a status of equality 
with men. He then adds that there has been and must 
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continue to be a reshaping of woman herself, as she plays 
her part in the new order. 


The present moment in the American woman’s social status 
is highly transitional. Any description of what is now true 
can be realistic and interpretative only as it attempts to sum- 
marize woman’s temporary situation as she stands, a product 
of the past and a major challenge to the future. 


It is inevitable that the changes which have been sum- 
marized in this chapter will affect the practices and philoso- 
phy of all institutions, especially those which have empha- 
sized separate programs for the two sexes. The chapters 
in this book which have concentrated on the story of the 
Y.M.C.A. in its relation to the participation of women 
have shown that many of its leaders have felt the impor- 
tance of the redirecting and qualifying of function of 
which Dr. Groves speaks. There will surely be more and 
more of this as time goes on. What the directions should 
be for the Association may be suggested by those more 
intimately in touch with Association affairs than the 
authors. | 


*See Fortune, August 1946 Survey, esp. p. 8. 

? Whiting, Elizabeth G., The American Woman’s Primer: Her Role 
in War and Peace, Social Action Pamphlet (New York, Council for Social 
Action of Congregational Christian Churches, 1943), p. 11. 

*Special Bulletin No. 20 of the Women’s Bureau (June, 1944). 

*Social Action Pamphlet cited above, p. 21. 

Ri bid., Pp.) 21: 

°Scheinfeld, A., op. cit., p. 379. 

"[bid., p. 370. 

5 Mead, Margaret, “Towards a New Role for Women” in Women Take 
Stock of Themselves (New York, Woman’s Press), p. 16. Pamphlet. 

*Ibid., p. 16. 

9 bid: pd 17: 

Cf. the work of Emma Willard, Mary Lyon and Catherine Beecher. 

“Cf. The mental Hygiene Association, The American Social Hygiene 
Association, The National Woman’s Bureau, The Children’s Bureau, 
The National Conference on Family Relations, and others. 

#8 Groves, op. cit., p. 418. 

% Quoted by Groves, op. cit., pp. 422 f. 

* Groves, op. cit., p. 368. 


GWAPTER XII 
Conclusion 


W TE DO NOT PRETEND to predict the direction that work 

among women and girls in the future Y.M.C.A. 
record will—or should—take. We have no advice to offer. 
The story is here, told as factually as we could do it, 
for the men and the women who will set the course of the 
Association to make such use of as they can. 

It was inevitable that the writers would find reflections 
of woman’s secondary role in society and of her struggle 
to improve it in the policies and practices of the Y.M.C.A. 
in the past hundred years. It would have been easy for us 
—being women—to have passed judgment on the men who 
directed the affairs of the movement! But, as one promi- 
nent Y.M.C.A. leader reminds us, ‘‘all along the pathway 
of the years there have been realities with which our lead- 
ers have had to grapple which we cannot now easily 
relive or understand. Mr. Brainerd, Mr. McBurney, and 
Mr. Messer were able men. They labored in a day when 
the Church and the Y.M.C.A. were under the sway of a 
religious revival of a type which long prevailed but which 
has now. almost disappeared. Had the Y.M.C.A. spread 
itself loosely over the entire field of religious activity re- 
gardless of age or sex, it might never have developed the 
unique policy, program, and skills which have made it so 
long powerful.” ‘The Y.M.C.A. is a monument to the 
wise leadership of these men. 

But today the Y.M.C.A. has reached a crossroad in its 
development as an organization exclusively of young men. 
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These are factors which bear on the situation: 


1. ‘The equality of the sexes today makes separation of 
them in religious, educational, and recreational organiza- 
tions difficult and irrelevant. 

2. Leaders in the Y.M.C.A. today are aware of resources 
among women not hitherto recognized which can be of 
great value to the Association. 

3. The Y.M.C.A. is everywhere showing concern for 
the meaning of the new relationships with women and 
girls. 


The record of the years makes it plain that an evolu- 
tionary process is going on, a sort of “gradualism,”’ and it 
does not yet appear what the end will be. It is certain, 
however, that development will go on in different places 
along many different lines, defying for a good while any 
attempt at formal definition or statement of policy. It is 
our opinion that the pattern of future relationships will 
slowly emerge from local experiment and experience - 
rather than from overhead decisions. No two communi- 
ties have the same problems and each must solve its own 
in the light of the needs, resources, and other factors 
peculiar to its locality. ‘The National Council will un- 
doubtedly give encouragement and guidance to these 
local experiments and developments. Among the means 
for doing so will be the continued systematic collection 
and recording of local practice and policy. This data 
should be so organized at national headquarters as to be 
readily obtainable by Associations seeking advice in this 
field. Also frequent conferences might well be held at 
both local and national levels to evaluate experience and 
to help formulate general policy as the direction for it 
emerges out of widespread experiment. 

It seems safe to conclude that community needs should — 
be one of the main guides, supplementing, and sometimes 
superseding, considerations arising out of Y.M.C.A. tradi- 
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tions, Y.W.C.A. relationships, and the like. One thing 
seems clear—society has reached the place where men and 
women are very nearly on a basis of equality, and any 
organization endeavoring to keep abreast of the times 
must keep this in mind. The sexes are no longer accus- 
tomed to segregation in leisure-time organizations, and 
leaders of the Y.M.C.A. are obviously taking this into 
account in charting its future course. We hope that this 
study may add to their understanding of the problems 
and the possibilities, and may give them a sense of the 
relationship of what they are doing to the larger move- 
ments among men and women. 
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